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SPRING. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


The trumpet winds have sounded a retreat, 
Blowing o’er land and sea a sullen strain ; 
Usurping March, defeated, flies again, 

And lays his trophies at the Winter’s feet ! 

And lo'—where April coming in his turn, 

In changeful motleys, half of light and shade, 
Leads his belated charge, a delicate maid,— 
A nymph with dripping urn. 


Hail! hail! thrice hail !—thou fairest child of Time, 
With all thy retinue of laughing Hours, 
Sweet paragon from some diviner clime, 
Soft ministrant of its benignest Powers. 
Who hath not caught the glancing of thy wing, 
And peeped beneath thy mask, delicious spring ? 
Sometimes we see thee on the pleasant morns 
Of lingering March, with wreathéd crook of gold, 
Leading the Ram from out his starry fold, 
A leash of light around his jagged horns! . 
Sometimes in April, goeding up the skies 
The Bull, whose neck Apollo’s silvery flies 
Settle upon, a many-twinkling swarm! 
And when May-days are warm, 
And drawing to a close, 
And Flora go2s 
With Zephyrus from his ae in the west, 
Thou dost upsnatch the Twins from cradled rest, 
And strain them to thy breast, 
And haste to meet the expectant, bright new-comer, 
The opulent Queen of Earth, the gay, voluptuous Summer! 


Unmuffied now, shorn of thy veil of showers, 

Thou tripp’st along the mead with yng | hair 

Blown back, and scarf out-fluttering on the air, 
White-handed, stre the fresh sward with flowers !— 
The hills lift their foreheads far away ; 

But where thy pathway runs, the sod is prest 
By fleeey lambs, behind the budding spray ; 
And troops of butterflies are hovering round, 
And the small swallow drops upon the ground 

Beside his mate, and nest ! ‘ 


A little month ago, the sky was gray ; 

Snow tents were pitched. along the mountain side, 
Where March encamped his stormy legions wide, 
And shook his standard o’er the fields of Day! 

But now the sky is bluegthe snow is flown, 
And every mountain is an emerald throne, 
And every cloud a dais fringed with light, 
And all below is beautiful and bright ! 

The forest waves its plume—the hedges blow, 

The south wind scuds along the meadowy sea 
Thick-flecked with daisied foam,—and violets grow 

Blue-eyed, and cowslips star the bloomy lea; 
The sky-lark floods the scene with pleasant rhyme; 

The ousel twitters in the swaying pine ; 

And wild bees hum about the beds of thyme, 

And bend the clover bells and eglantine ; 
The snake casts off his skin in mossy nooks ; 

The long-eared rabbits near their burrows play ; 
The dormouse wakes, and see! the noisy rooks 

Sly foraging, about the stacks of hay ! 


What sights! what sounds! what rustic life and mirth! 
Housed the long winter from the bitter cold, 
Huddling in chimney-corners, young and old *™ 

Come forth and share the gladness of the Earth. 

The ploughmen whistle as the furrows trail 
Behind their glittering shares a billowy row; 

The milkmaid sings a ditty while her pai 
Grows full and frothy ; and the cattle low ; 

The hounds are yelping in the misty wood, 
Starting the fox : the doty huntsmen cheer ; 
And horns and guns disturb the listening ear, 
And startle Echo in her solitude ; 
The teamster drives his waggon down the lane, 
Flattening a broader rut in weeds and sand; 
The angler fishes in the shady pest ; 
And loitering down the road, with cap in hand, 
The truant chases butterflies—in vain, 
Heedless of bells that call the village lads to school! 


Methinks the world is sweeter than of yore, 
More fresh and fine, and more exceeding fair ; 
There is a presence never felt before— 
The soul of inspiration everywhere ; 
Incarnate Youth in every idle limb, 
My vernal days, my prime, return anew ; 
My tranced spirit breathes a silent hymn, 
My heart is full of dew! 





LITERATURE OF THE TROBADOURS.* 
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more healthy one. Singularly cuodgh, this harsher spirit got posses- 
sion of the Church, which, during the middle ages, exhibited almost 
universally a feeling hostile to civilization. ; . 

It was amid the beautiful scenery, and beneath the mild climate of 


| the Roman provinces of Narbona, opening upon the Mediterranean sea 


to the south, between the Alps and the Ewe ms. and known in subse- 
quent ages by the general appellation of Provence, that the remains of 
Roman refinement seem to have held their ground longest, amid the 
general wreck that surrounded them. It was there that the language 
preserved with least change the forms of its Roman prototype ; there, 
still, are found many of the noblest monuments of Roman art; and 
there was long cherished that unyielding eer pd to the barbarised 
form of Romish Christianity, which caused it to be regarded by the 
medieval Church as a mere nest of pestilential heresy. There, too, ex- 
isted a literature strongly distinguished from that of the cloister in an 
age when the coarse asceticism of the monastery —— everywhere to 
have chilled the hearts of those who professed to hold the genial human- 
ising faith of the Saviour. ~~ : aS 

In the decline of the Roman power, the greater portion of this dis- 
trict was occupied by the Visigoth’s ; of all the Teutonic tribes the most 
apt for civilization, and the one which most readily adopted the Roman 
manners. The fourth in succession of their chiefs, the first Theodorie, 
lent his arm successfully to shield Rome from the invasion of Attila, 
an@ileft his body among the hundreds of thousands who fell in the ter- 
rible battle of Chalons. On his son, of the same name, history has 
conferred the title of Theodoric the Great. The Burguadians, who 
followed the Visigoths into these parts, also embraced with alacrity the 
civilization which offered itself to them. The Franks came in last, one 
of the least cultivated of the German tribes, and gradually, during the 
sixth century, effected the —— of the Burgundians and Goths ; and 
the period which followed wa8 anything but favourable to the progress 
of social improvement. For some time, Provence remained an integral 
portion of the empire of the Carlovings ; but as that empire was also 
weakened and broken, this part of Gaul obtained its independence, un- 
der a number of feudal chiefs, who were in character essentially medi- 
eval, but still preapeving te their domestic manners much of that po- 
liteness and refinement which must be ascribed to Roman, and perhaps, 
also, in some measure, to Saracenic influence. 

The leisure of the feudal lord and his knights must have hung heavy 
upon their hands, for feudal life was, above all others, unceasingly mo- 
notonous. The chief pastime of their unconverted forefathers had been 
hard drinking, during which they told boastful tales of their own valour, 
or listened to the exploits of those mythic heroes, whose history had 
been ded down from ion to generation, When we become 
more intimately acquainted with the social life of the castle, im the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find that the chess-board, the 
dance, and a number of games, mostly of a childish character, ae 
to give a little variety to such amusements. The ardent spirited inha- 
bitants of the south required more exciting diversions; and a peculiar 
form had been given to these by the traditional refinement of ‘manners 
before mentioned. From a few expressions which lie scattered through 
the pages of monkish writers, we learn that, even in their worst times, 
the natives of Provence loved the dance and the song, and that the 
were distinguished by a tone of gallantry which contrasts strongly wit 
the habitual ferocity of barbaric life, but which was regarded with no 
indulgent eye by the monkish writers alluded to. Under the counts of 
Provence, this taste for gallantry was matured into a system which 
might vie with the polite affectation of the age of Louis XIV. By one 
general assent, love became with the Provengal knight his entire occu- 
pation, when not engaged in the field—love, carried on according to 
_prescribed forms and rules, was the game with which every one was ex- 
pected to be acquainted, and in its language, poetry, he was expected 
to converse. It was this circumstance which gave its distinguishing 
character to the literature of Provence. The poetry of the trobadours 
is chiefly of a lyric form, and may be divided into two classes—songs of 
strife and songs of love,of which the latter is by much the most extensive. 
That love and poetry were inseparable, was a fundamental doctrine: 
** No man can be a good poet if he be not in love,” says the trobadour 
Elias Cairels : 

Nulhs hom non pot ben chantar 
Sens amar. 
And we shall find repeatedly, if we look through their lives, that the 
trobadours dated the rise of their poetic talent from the time of their 
first amorous adventures. ‘‘ Giraud le Roux,” says his ancient biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ was a courteous and good composer of songs; he fell in love 
with the countess, daughter of his feudal lord, and the love he cherished 
for her taught him poetry.” 

There was a curious diference between the two great families of the 
Teutonic and Neo-Latin languages in the appellation given to the poet. 
In the former, it was pt ome from a verb, which signified to create, in 
the latter, from one signifying to find ; and thus, with theaxons and 
Germans, poetry was a creation, while with the Provengals and French 
it was an invention, and the poets were called (according to the dialect) 
trobadours, or trouvéres, persons who invent. These trobadours, or 
trouvéres, were in general wild, restless, extravagant fellows, like too 
many of their descendants in later times, and this character became 
still more strongly impressed by the mode of life which their profes- 
sion entailed upon them. A poet now profits by the sale of his book ; 
but a trobadour of the olden time had no other means of publishing his 
compositions to the world but by wandering from court to court, and 
reciting them himself. A numerous class of society throughout Europe 
lived in this manner, repeating from house to house their own works, 
or those of others, which they had committed to memory, and they were 
everywhere honoured apd rewarded by their hearers. This was the 
practice in Provence, as well as in other countries ; but there, from the 
peculiar state of society we have just described, there appeared another 
and totally different classof poets—a knightly race, who composed, not 
for gain, but with the object of insulting their enemies, or, more fre- 
quently, with that of paying their court to their ladies. These are the 
trobadours of whom we would more especially speak on the present oe- 
casion, for it is to them chiefly we owe the love-songs and biting and 
satirical sirventes, the class of literature more peculiarly that of the 
trobadours. 

Literature, among this class of trobadours, had a totally different va- 
lue from that which it possessed in the hands of the wandering min- 
strel. The latter was.ever regarded as belonging toa servile cast, and, 
though rewarded and patronised, he was not allowed a position of fa- 
miliarity with his worldly papentane. For him, literary talent procured 
food and clothing, but with the poor or inferior knightly trobadour it 
stood in the place of riches, and even of rank, and he associated freely 
with all that was greatand noble. Giraud le Roux, already mentioned 
as having fallen in love with the daughter of his feudal lord, the Count 
of Toulouse; was a son of a poor knight. The adventures of the lady 
were, however, in this instance, much more remarkable than those of 
her lover. In 1147 she accompanied her father to Syria, where she 
was taken prisoner by the Saracens, and became an inmate of the ser- 
aglio of Noureddeen, Prince of Aleppo, who eventually made her his 
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wife; and after the death of her husband, she governed for some time 
the little ki of Aleppo as guardian of her infant son. After the 
departure of hig Jord and his mistress for the crusades, Giraud le Roux 
appears to have given up the life ofa courtier, and to have thrown 
himself upon the world in the charecter of a wandering jongleur, 
Bernard de Ventadour, one of the most eminent of the Provencal po- 
ets of the twelfth century, was the son of a menial servant in the castle 
from which he took his name. The court of the Viscount of Ventadour 
was at that time celebrated for its literary splendour; and his lord, 
Ebles III., gave every encouragement to a youth who attracted atten- 
tion equally by the beauty of his person and by his tic talents. 
Bernard fixed his love not on the daughter but on the wife of his feudal 
lord, the Viscountess of Ventadour, and he was secretly received on that 
equivocal footing legalised in the love code of Provengal | fallantry. 
For this lady he composed a great number of lyric pieces, all remark- 
able for a gracefulness of style superior to that of most of his contem- 
poraries. Bernard made no secret of his consciousness of this circum- 
stance :—‘‘ It ig mo wonder,’ he says, in one of these songs, ‘if I 
better than any other trobadour, since I have a heart more inclined to 
love, and more t to its laws, Body and soul, talent and knowl- 


edge, force and er, I have put all in love ; I have reserved none for 
any other .” The familiarity betweem the lady of Ventadour and 
the poet at aroused the jealousy of the viscount, who banished 
Bernard from hig court, and confiend his wife in her chamber, where 


she was cut off communication with the world. Bernard quitted 
the Limousin, and repaired, about the year 1160, to the court of Nor- 
mandy, where literature was encouraged by the duchess, Eleanor of 
Guienne, who years afterwards ascended the throne of England, 
with her hus ,» Henry If. With this lady, whose son, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, derived from her his love of poetry; and who was at this 
time in the bes of her beauty, Bernard formed the same kind of liai- 
son which he had been compelled to break with the Viscountess of 
Ventadour, but which appears, as far as we know, to have been, in 
this instance, without interruptiou. For Eleanor, as Duchess of Nor- 
mandy, and Queen of England, Bernard composed some cf his best songs. 
Two stanzas from one of them will show the sort of familiar services 
which it was the duty of the favoured lover to perform—he is admitted 
to her bedroom, and assists in undressing her : 

** My lady has so much craftiness and address, that she makes me 
always believe that she is going to love me. She deceives me agreea- 
bly; she leads meinto error by her sweet semblances. Lady, leave 

our craft and deceit. In whatever manner your vassal s , the 
urt will fall upon you. 

** Oh! she my ate ekbneitie. spelhat aie ies 100 
undressed herself ; and unless, having permitted me to kneel beside her 
re she deigns to present me her foot, that I may untie her well-fitting 
shoes ’ 

A few years later, Bernard de Ventadour left the courtof Eleanor to 
revisite his native land,—to sing new songs and make new conquests, 
—and he took up his abode during the remainder of his life, at the court 
of Raymond, Count of Toulouse. 

The gallantry of the trobadours led them, not unfrequently, into 
more daring adventures in the service of their ladies. Pierre de 
Maenzac, a poor knight of Auvergne, in the latter half of the twelfth 
century was to the wife of Bernard de Tiercy what the trobadour last 
mentioned had been to the Vicountess of Ventadour, and had composed 
many songs in her praise. Perhaps Bernard was a cruel husband ; 
and for this, or some other reason, the lady of Tiercy allowed herself 
to be carried off from the castle of her lord. by Pierre de Maénzac. It 
was & great prey for a poor knight, who had neither castle to shelter 
nor retainers te defend her; but fortunately he was beloved and pro- 
tected by the Dauphin of Auvergne, and into one of his castles he car- 
ried his mistress. The lord of Tiercy soon discovered the place of their 
retreat, and demanded the restoration of his wife. -But the dauphin, 
who (as we learn from the biographical fragments relating to the trob- 
adours preserved in old Provengal manuscripts) was “‘ one of the wisest 
and most courteous knights in the world, the most liberal, the most 
skilful in arms, and most knowing in love and in war,” refused to give 
up either the ravisher or, the lady. The result was an open war, the 
the more serious because the Bishop of Clermont took part with the 
husband, and joined his forces with those of Tiercy in an invasion of 
Auvergne; but the dauphin defended himself weil, and in the end 
Pierre de Maénzac was allowed to keep his prize. 

Acts of violence like this were.nct uncommon at the period of which 
we are speaking, and several stories might be told remarkably charac- 
teristic of the state of society amongst these feudal chiefs. Raymbaud 
de Vaqueiras, a distinguished trobadour of the twelfth century, was 
the friend of Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, one of whose vassals, 
and his especial friend, Boson d’Anquilar, was passionately enamoured 
of a young damsel named Isaldina Adhemar, but her parents refused 
their consent to the union, and, to put her out of his reach, placed her 
under the protection of Albert, Marquis of Malaspina, in whose castle 
she was shut up. Boson, heart-broken at the loss of his mistress, took 
to his bed, refusing every consolation that could be offered, and there 
seemed little hopes of his recovery In this emergency, Boniface eol- 
lected a few of his friends, and, accompanied by the trobadour Raym- 
baud, who tells the story, penetrated into the cagtle of Malaspina by 
night, and carried away the lady by force. Raymbaud relates another 

yenture in which he was engaged with the Marquis of Montferrat, 
when they carried away a lady by open daylight, as she was going to 
be married against her will. 

In accordance with the Provengal love code to which we have just 
slluded, when the knight had selected his mistress, he could not be 
received into her favour at once, but was obliged to pass through a 
regular novitiate, and advance by several steps or degrees. A troba- 
dour of the thirteenth century has limited these degrees to four; 
the first of which the suitor was to pay his court in silence, without 
venturing to give utterance to his wishes ; in the second, which was to 
conmmence with the moment when the lady gave him sufficient encour- 
agement to allow him to Be get he was to go no further than t - 
fully praying for her good will; the third step was that in w he 
had prevailed so far as to be distened to, and was rewarded now and 
then with gloves, or a scarf; the last degree was that of lover, which 
the lady at length condescended to grant by the first kiss with which 
he had been favoured, and from this time the knight became irrevoca- 
bly attached to her service. The admission to this last degree was an 
imposing ceremony. Kneeling before his lady, with his two hands 
joined between her two hands, the knight devoted himself entirely to 
her, swore to serve her faithfully even to death, and to guard her with 
all his power from hurt or from outrage. The lady, on her part, de- 
clared that she accepted his homage, pledged to him the tenderest 
affections of her heart, and, in sign of the union which was thenceforth 
established between them, she generally presented him with a ring, 
and with a kiss raised him from his kneeling posture. To render 
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ceremony still more solemn, a priest was not unfrequentl 


introduced, 


who blessed the union of the lady with her suitor, and the latter was 
now underatood to possess all her love and affections, her alone 
being the property of her husband. Matrimony was thus r to 


its lowest degree of moral importance, even supposing, with M. Fauriel 
e 


(which, however, is rendered very improbable by t 


general tone of 


contemporary history), that the attachment between the lady and her 
love were, in many cases, of a Platonic character. It was a doctrine 


of this school of gallantry that love could not possibly exist in the 


married state, and that if a lady subsequently married @ knight who 


had been her lover, thé love between them ceased from the moment of 
solemnising the nuptials. We ought, perhaps, not to be surprised at 
the existence of such loose notions of marriage, when we consider that 
in those feudal times it was seldom anything more than an interested 
or political union, Among the innamerable love questions which were 


debated in the courts of gallantry, we find one which peculiarly illus- 


trates the doctrine just mentioned. A knight made love to a lady who 
was already provided with a lover, and she therefore could not listen 
to his suit; but, unwilling to leave him entirely without hope, she 
promised to take him for her knight, in case she should lose the one 
who already enjoyed her love. Shortly after this promise, the lady 
married her first lover, on which the second knight claimed the fulfil- 
ment of her promise. The lady, in surprise, said that she owed him 
nothing, since, so far from having lost her first lover, she had taken 
him for her husband. But the knight persisted, and a lady of high 
rank and celebrity was called upon to sit in judgment, who condemned 
the married woman to fulfil her promise, on the ground that she had 
veritably lost her first lover in making him her husband. The knight, 
in all such cases, was bound to keep secret the name of his lady, who 
was only spoken of either by some poetic name, or by some allusive 

e, known to themselves, so that when she was celebrated in the 


‘trobadour’s songs, none but herself knew who was referred to. 


Such was the artificial character given to social life in the land of 
the trobadours during the twelfth century, under the influence of 
which almost ew! knight who laid claim to a courtly education, be- 

e number of their love-songs, still preserved, is very 
considerable. The period at which this state of society arose is uncer- 
tain; but it cannot be distinctly traced further back than the twelfth 
century. The courts of love, which were the highest refinement of 
these principles of gallantry, and in which questions like that just 
stated were pleaded and judged, existed in the middle of that century. 
They probably originated in the games and amusements of the castle, 
rt; and it is, 
perhaps, to one of these games only that the Count of Poictiers, the | the day w 
earliest known trobadour (who wrote about 1100), refers, when he says 
to his lady in one of his songs, ‘*‘ And if you propose to me a game of 
love, I am not so foolish but that [ know how to choose the best [ques- 


came a poet, and t 


in which such questions had heen put and answered ins 


tion ?] rather than the bad one.” 


E si m’partetz un juec d’amor, 
No syu tan fatz 

Non eapcha triar le melhor 
Entr’els malvatz. 


In fact, we might easily adduce evidence of the existence of such 
ames in countries where the courts of love, in their more perfect 
orm, were never established. Early in the thirteenth century the 
poetry of the trobadours began to decline. The state of society. which 
we have been describing, combined with the independent position 
which the feudal chiefs of these districts had held towards the court 
of Rome, had produced freedom of inquiry in religious matters, and old 
traditions ofa less eh form of Christianity were gaining ground, 

urch of Rome looked upon as a 
heresy. In the sanguinary war raised by the Church under pretence 
of a crusade against the sect of the Albigeois, the fair countries where 
the trobadour had sung were devastated with rapine and slaughter in 
their most savage forms; and before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the last sparks of poetry in Provence were extinguished by the 
blind bigotry of Romanism. The poets who followed were only troba- 
dours in name--the talent which had distinguished their predecessors 
was fled for ever, or, in a few instances, had taken refuge in other 
lands. The courts of love were continued in name, but their practical 
application had ceased, and they gradually degenerated into poetical 
or rather rhyming clubs, such as were formed at a somewhat later 

riod in Italy and Spain. The gallantry of the earlier age was con- 
rovence no 
longer offered, in its social manners, the same model of polite refine- 
ment; but it is a difficult thing to extinguish civilisation entirely, and 
the spirit of refinement which had been checked in the land of the tro- 
badours, scattered, in its departure thence, a parinkiivg in almost 
of the century, it 

produced the immortal Dante. In France, almost at the same time, 
‘the mystical principles of the gallantry of the trobadours were em- 
bodied in the celebrated “‘ Romance of the Rose.” And in England, 
not quite a century later, the, same a derived through Italy and 


and became what the C 


tinued in an equally immoral, but in a coarser form: 


every country in Europe. In Italy, before the en 


France, burst forth in the poetry of Chaucer. 


A Latin writer, probably in the begining of the fourteenth century, 
who is known only as Master Andrew the chaplain, published a collec- 
tion of questions propounded in the courts of love, with the judgments 

veu in each case, and he generally adds the names of the ladies who 

udged them, who all belong to the twelfth century. An example or 
two will best show the peculiar character of these questions, which 
often become too trivial to bear repeating, A young lady, 


essing 


singular contrast to 


in the fields, whea 


envelo 


me I would kiss 
t 


** At night, when 
shall not sleep: I 


thoughts.” 


he says. in one of h 
** When my lady 


an indiscretion, he 


folly when I boast 
end to rare for I 


classed with those 
strangely-applied 
column of the T'im 


ple wish to change 


write ‘a fine Roma 


that if not classica 





hogany, known as 
has been brought 


where it grows on 


and most majestic 


already a lover, is married to another man; has she the right, after | we should like to 


* her marriage, of discontinuing her attachment to the lover and refus- 
ing him her accustomed favours? The Viscountess Ermen 
Narbonne was called to judge the case, and decided it against the lady. 
A lover had no other means of corresponding with his lady but by a 
secretary ; the latter took advantage of his position, and obtained the 
lady’s favours ; the question to be decided was, whether the secretary 
should be the lady’s lover or the man he had betrayed. This case was 
brought before the Countess of Champagne, who gave judgment that, 
as the secretary had shown his unworthiness in betraying his trust, and 
the lady had degraded herself by listening to a secretary, they should 
be allowed to continue their love to each other, but that they should 
for ever be cut off from communion with other lovers, and that no 
knight should ever make love to the lady, and no lady ever listen to 
the secretary, It will be quite enough to mention one other quest‘on, 
and as the ladies were always chosen as the worthiest judges in courts 
of love, we willingly leave to our fair friends its decision. Twenty 
wandering knights were riding together in ‘‘ horrible” weather, far 
from any place of hospitality; two barons, who were riding by in 
great haste to visit their ladies, heard these knights lamenting to one 


ed best ? 


In general, poetry, as the language of homage in love, was the pro- 


Isthmus of Darien 


dense forests than 


and ten or twelve poetesses flourished in the latter half of the twelfth | ° ¢xtracrdinary 


century, some of them persons of high rank, such as the Countess of 
Provence, the Countess of Dié, Clara d’Anduse, &c. Their com 


tions are marked by an imagiery less laboured and striking, and by | P™: but with the 


a tenderness of feeling more naive, than those of the masculine troba- 
dours. Clara d’Anduse (who, it must not be forgotten, was, like the 
others, a married lady) addresses a lover, whom some of her acquaint- 


ance had urged her to discard, in the following terms (we translate two | Be idea of using 


couplets onl, 


) 
** Those we blame me and forbid me to love you, only render my 


heart more inclined to you, and greater the soft desire I have of you, | 28 S°me of our m 


There is not a man, let hjm be ever so much my enemy, whom [ do not 
love if I hear him speak well of you; and he who speaks ill of you can 


neither say nor do anything mre to please me. 


“* Ah! fair ami, fear not that my heart shallever deceive you, or that 


Raleigh were rep 


The songs of the trobadours strike us at once by a remarkable facili- |‘ 4ry-rot; that, 


ty in the management of rhymes, and by their perfect and harmonious 
Versification, at a period when the poetry of other parts of Euro 

But the great mass of poetry thus devoted to 

the one subject of love, naturally atone. a constant repetition of the 

straining after novelty, in order to 

diversify the mode of expressing them. ‘It would, indeed, be no easy 

pe rh = Pant he e po i be same object a handred differ- 
I. Ty of trobadours becomes thus wearisome b 

its sameness when collected together. Yet here and there we find the | Mahogany, compared 


was extremely rude. 


same ideas, and led to a cohtinua 


was the result. 





tenderest sentiments expressed, de 


t it is re ry. . 
“ W hag aa Foy oe grass and the leaf bud forth,” says the troba- 
| dour Bernard to the Viscountess of Ventadour, ‘ and the flowers open 


bestirs itself to sing, I am happy of the nightingale and of the flowers, 
I am happy of myself and more happy of my lady; I am on all parts 
me laden with joy ; but joy of love passes all others. . . 
“If [ had the power to enchant the world, I would transform my 
enemies into children, in order that none of them might be able to ima- 
gine anything to the hurt of my lady or of myself. I would then con- 
template at my leisure her beauty, her ruddy colour, and her beautiful 


e mark would appear a month afterwards.” 

In another song, the same poet says to his lady ; “ The sweet song of 
the birds in the grove soothes me and brings back my heart; and since 
the birds have their reason for singing, well may I also sing ; [ who 
have greater joy than they, I whose days are all days of singing and 
joy, I who dream of nothing else. : 


lady! There where @ man has his treasure, he will have his heart ; 
thus do I myself; thus have I placed in you all my care and all my 


Arnaud de Marveil, another trobadour of the half of the twelfth 
century, was one of the poets of the olden time, whose compositions 
were especially admired by Petrarch. Arnaud, although, like others 
of the more distinguished of his profession, born of parents in a low 
walk of life, was the accepted lover of the Countess of Beziers, of whom 


eyes and the sweetness of her breath penetrate together into my heart; 
and there rises to my lips a dejiciousness such as I feel cannot come 
from my nature; it can only spring from love, which has fixed its 
dwelling in my heart.” 

In another poem, when he appears to have offended the countess by 


«Fair lady, well did you kill me the day when you gave me a kiss, 
which has left in. my heart an eternal trouble. But greater was my 


horses. O sweet object! mercy for the culpable! Restore me to joy 


en I shall again be allowed to serve you.” 


The literature of commerce, as embodied in prices-current, trade- 
circulars, share-lists, &c. is usually the very reverse of popular. In 
the little circles of the various trades these documents are read and 
studied with eagerness, but in the eyes of the general public they are 


xoner and Interest Tables. The abbreviations, significant marks, and 


abounds, are almost as puzzling to the general reader as the inscrip: 
tion on the Rosetta stone, or an advertisement at the head of the third 


these business documents save time, facilitate buying and selling, and 
if they are mysterious to many, — can result if many are mys- 
angerous | tified by them. But when the trader has to address a circle wider 
than his own, he shows that the British merchant can, when necessary, 


nected with his business, marked by a directness and vigour of style 


There is an example of this in a little work now before us on ‘ The 
Mahogany Tree,’ by Messrs Chaloner & Fleming, timber-merchants, 
Liverpool. The book extends to nearly a hundred and twenty octavo 
pages, is profusely illustrated with drawings and maps, and though it 
is little else than an extended trade circular, it yet contains informa- 
tion of considerable importance to the public. 

The discovery of gold in California seems to have led to the publica- 
tion pf this book; which may appear to be a ‘ far-fetched reason,’ 
though in reality it is not. The mahogany yaar used in this eountry 
and Eevee generally is brought from the West 
tral America. There are two species grown in the East Indies, but 
seldom exported, and seldom used except in the ornaments and other 
decorations of the native temples, for which the beauty and durabilfty of 
the wood eminently fitit. Of the West India islands, Jamaica, Cuba, 
and Hayti, have hitherto been the most productive ; and the best ma- 


ly, the trees are now very scarce. Those nearest the shore have of 
course fallen first; »~ 2 though the quality of the wood in the interior, 


of the lower plains, yet the expenses of felling and transit increase so 
much, that there is little inducement to capitalists to embark in such 
enterprise. On the other hand, the tree, while it is among the largest 


a mahogany-tree is not considered of full age and growth until it has 
lived out the winds and rains and heats of at least two hundred years. 


capital, would plant a forest of mahogany-trees, by which nobody would 
rde of | be benefited until 
era! But on the mainland, in the district where the mahogany grows 
in greatest abundance and perfection, a district extending from the 


‘the densest forests of mahogany and other gigantic trees, with an un- 
derwood of many valuable tropical plants and shrubs, so matted toge- 
ther, that it is difficult for parties on foot to make a track into the in- 
terior.’ Now if there were no other motive to the clearing of these 


rich soils that would then be exposed, it is probable that many genera- 
tions would pass before the work was done. But the whole of this dis- 
trict lies in the west route from the United States and Europe to Cali- 
fornia, and a large tract of these forests must be cleared to open up that 
route effectually. The desire for gold is greater than the desire for 
mahogany, and both roads and canals must be made across this district. 
These will ultimately facilitate the permanent settlement of the coun- 
try ; the forester will be the pioneer of the planter, and Europe will be 
another that they were without shelter, and knew not where to find Sede ol ay Cheenee Nee maeoatiy from Conaval, e's des diteady 
one: one of the the barons returned to succour the wandering and 
friendless knights, but the other turned a deaf ear to the knights, and 
continued on his way to his mistress: which of the two barons behav- 


pine from North America. This beautiful wood being thus 
made plentiful and cheap, will of course come into general use, and to 
show its superior claims to be used in ship-building seems to be one 
great object of this publication from the Liverpool timber-yard. 

The idea of a mahogany ship may perhaps be to some as extraordi- 


vince of the suitor; but love sometimes made ts of the ladies also, | "*"7 98 that of an iron ship was some years ago. Certainly it would be 


harbours, her sides glistening and slippery, not with salt water, but 
ol; with French polis 


probability never be witnessed ; but if any one will think of mahogany, 
not as it is usually seen in cabinet-maker’s shops, but in the wood- 
yard, he will have a better idea of how a maho 


sels built by the Spaniards in the 
hogany, and so were several of the Spanish men-of-war, captured dur- 


uns, captured in 1780 by Lord Rodney off Cape St. Vincent, was bro- 

en up in the royal dock-yard at Pembroke, and though ‘ she must have 
been one of the oldest ships afloat, yet all her timbers were as sound as 
when they were put into her, and the whole British navy, if I [Captain 
I will ever have another lover, were there a hundred ladies who urged bres on secretary to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company] am not 
me to it. i ie ; is i 
Somurve you ta ty tere ge “oe Mee oye Apne yr et timbers.’ So a ago as 1597, some vessels belonging to Sir Walter 
a ov also my body, he who now holds it should never have it - 


en, are now supplied with tables made out of the Gibraltar’s 


It is said that the best mahogany is almost entirely free from liability 


each is employed in ship-building.’ 

have been made by Messrs. White, ship-builders at Cowes, Isle of g M 

Wight, to ascertain the comparative stiffness and strength of Honduras | house of good proportions, which was built about eighty years ago, and the ¥, 
with other ship-building woods. The following | wood-work of which, the floots, we believe, alone excepted, is of mahoge”y: 

If the deflection from the horizontal line of a piece of | effect is inexpressibly rich and substential.— Eb. 
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cately and poetically, a 


the rough and turbulent character y, Preaaatig 0 
smelt histo 


the nightingale raises its voice high and clear, and 


her on all ts of her mouth, and so ardently that 


I make myself ready for my bed, I know well that I 
lose my sleep, I lose it in thinking of you, 0 my 


is pieces— 
speaks to me and looks on me, the brightness of her 


says— 


of the kiss ; and I deserved to be torn to pieces by 
shall be a creature of nothing in the world, until 


( To be concluded next week.) 





MAHOGANY. 


useful but rather dry publications, the Ready Rec- 
nouns and adjectives with which this literature 
es. But when things serve their Fay! nse few peo- 


them, and no one can deny that the peculiarities of 


n hand,’ and give an exposition of some subject con- 


1, is at least clear. 


ndia islands and Cen- 


Spanish, and almost always selected for veneering, 
from thence. But in these islands, Jamaica especial- 


d:.«r and more elevated districts, is superior to that 


, takes a long series of years to reach maturity, and 


see the man: who, in these days of ‘ quick returns’ of 


the second half of the twenty-first century of our 


northwards to Mexico, nearly 1200 miles, there are 


the rich woods that could he carried away, and the 


sight to witness a stately ship entering some of our 
h, and looking as if she had been lined, not with cop- 
tops of dining-tables. Such a spectacle will in all 


ny py | will look. 
it in mee Fae is not new. Many of the first ves- 
est Indies were constructed of ma- 


aval battles. One of these, the Gibraltar, of eighty 


with mahogany at Trinidad, in the West Indies. 


being produced in the tropics, it is best fitted for tro- 


ical navigation; that it is much more buoyant than British oak—a | SY» 02 the most conscientious survey, how much of its front was "T° 
Sale foot of the latter weighing 55 lbs., and that of mahogany only 44 and mortar, and how much decaying and decayed plaster. It wi 
lbs.; and that it is much more free from acid than — a 
ly, as reported by Dr. Ure, ‘iron and copper bolts and fastenings wi J : 
wast wae more rapidly in oak at Hy than in mohenmeg when | Were billed out, the doors were billed across, the w wen oe 
Several interesting experiments billed over. The building was shored up to prevent its tum 
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Honduras mahogany under pressure be represenfPd by 1000, th, de 
flection of . 
American Yellow Pine will be............----..... tro2 te al 
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PRMD 5060s cacocs c0ndee See bee es Labsee~e oe 1364 
MeOulmsin Teak, . ..0.0 ccce ccccce sccccs ccccce capes 1075 
SP rere eee 1049 


thus showing the mahogany to present the greatest resistance 
other words, to be the least flexible. 
Why, then, it may reasonably be asked, is this wood not used ;, 4 
greater-extent in ship-building? Among many other reasons, this j,,. 
rtant one appears, that it must not be used in certain parts of a y,.. 
sel that is intended to be registered at Lloyd’s as a first-class Ship fop 
twelve years. Ifthe a be used, then she can appear as fira. 
class for ten years only, his of vourse renders a ship less valua}), 


3 OF, in 


osters | 
eap of } 
the Sl 


and prevents the general use of the wood. iets i 

Turning now to the subject generally, we find in Messrs. Chaloney in 
& Fleming’s work a repetition of the time-honoured anecdote of t,, sick 1 
mode in which the peculiar qualities of mahogany were first dis. a 


covered in our country in 1/24. ‘A few planks,’ it is rejiigj 
*‘ were sent te Dr Gibbons of London by a brother, who wasa West |,’ to ha' 
dia captain. The doctor was erecting @ house in King Street, Coven, . H 
Garden, and gave the planks to the workmen, who rejected them ag }.. re 
ing too hard. The doctor’s cabinet-maker, named Wollaston, was they oy 
employed to make a candle-box of them, but as he was sawing up th, . 


gs aven 


planks, he also complained of the hardness of the timber; but whey opt 
the candle-box was finished, it outshone in beauty all the doctor's wag? 
other furniture, and became an object of curiosity and exhibition. 1}, “ on 
wood was then taken into favour. Dr. Gibbon had a bureau made of); § rot 


and the Duchess of Buckingham had another, and the despised maho. 


gany now became an article of luxury, and at the same time raised the , “ae 
fortune of the cabinet-maker by whom it had at first been so little re. OLL J 


garded.* The imports of mahogany into this country are very larg, 
In 1829 they were 19,335 tons; in 1839, 25,859 tons; and in 1849, 2. 
012. Of this last-named quantity, 11,057 tons were imported into Liy. 
erpool, being 5121 from Hayti, 1025 from Cuba, and 4911 from Honig. 
ras. In the year ending 3lst January 1851, the quantity import 
into Liverpool was altogether 13,374 tons, or about two and a quarie 
millions feet of Honduras, a million and a half of Haytien, and nearly 
half a million of Cuban. These logs, if joined together, would form ay 
unbroken line of eight hundred miles, or about the distance, ‘as th 
crow flies,’ between London and Vienna. 

In Honduras, nearly a year is occupied before a ys co dead can 
be felled and brought to the sea-coast for shipment. beginning ig 
made in August: one man, more experienced than the rest, penctrate 
into the forest, and after making a survey of the country from the 
tops of the tallest trees, selects the places where the mahogany appears 
most abundant. Parties of men are conducted thither, plattorms are 
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erected round the doomed ‘monarchs of the wood,’ and the men cut The 
them down with the axe about ten or twelve feet from the ground bding 
After a sufficient number have been felled, it is necessary to cut roa i—wit 
to the nearest river, and often miles have thus to be cleared of brush. ned. 

wood and hillocks, and bridges thrown across ravines, &c. The cost ausing 
of this is estimated as being two-thirds of the labour and expense of B came 


bringing the mahogany toa place of shipment. The roads are usually 
fit for use about the beginning of April, which, along with part of May, | 
embraces the dry season. The rainy season begins about the end of 
May, and the object is to convey the logs across to the river just before 
this season sets in, so as to avoid wet, soft roads, and be in time for 
the swelling and increased rapidity of the river, caused by the rain. him, an 
The logs are conveyed on trucks drawn by bullocks. ‘ A gang of forty m motiy 
men is capable of working six trucks, each of which requires seven denhal 
pairs of oxen and two drivers, sixteen men to cut food for the cattle, uted. 

and twelve to load or put the logs on the carriage. The intense heat ere I he 
of the sun prevents the cattle being worked under its influence, con- Anda 
sequently they are obliged to labour in the night instead of the day- he dri 
time.’ The logs are tumbled into the river after being marked, and purpos 
left to float down until — by a kind of weir previously placed at Jt of th 
the river’s mouth. The labourers follow in canoes, and disengage any lining « 
logs that may have been stopped by overhanging trees or other obstruc- le man 
tions. In Cuba, the process is not so laborious, as the wood is nearer FResistib], 
the sea; and no cutter will fell a tree unless in the wane of the mo, Jfound hit 
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as then the wood ‘is freer from sap, sounder, and of a richer colour, Me, tigl 
than when felled before the full.’ dy air. 
‘ The beauty of mahogany,’ says Messrs. Chaloner & Fleming, ‘ arises ¢ \ooke 


from its being cross-grained, or presenting the fibres endways or ob- handing 
liqaely on the surface. Eoeenaramiens of the fibres, as well as their screw” 
different colours, give a clouded and mottled variety to the surface ; er taker 
and when, some of the parts are partially transparent, they give rise I beg y 
to a variety of lights and shades as the observer shifts his place, and in admi 
reflect them in the most varied number, like the surface of a crystal b my ¢ 
This overlapping of the fibres and their various colours are the occa- ” 

sion of the singular appearance which the surface of a dining-table That ’s 


will present to two persons when segted opposite to each other. From ea pir 
one side of the table portions will seem to be quite light, but in the 
same, seen from an opposite point of view, the contrary effect of deep Oh, yor 
shade will be produced; and this is the reason why no painter can cor- t shook 
rectly imitate mahogany.’ tinder 
What changes for the better, even in household furniture, may we I take 
not yet live to see? Some people characterise the present time as an Wans, 
‘age of veneer ;’ but however true this may be as regards the super- 8 pipe 
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ficial acquirements of various loud-speaking classes of the community, 
it is not true, especially as regards the physical comforts of the people. 
The luxuries of the rich in one age are certain to become the neces: 
saries of the poor in another; and the day does not seem distant when 
the solid mahogany will supersede the veneer, and many articles n0W 
confined to the houses of the wealthy will be found imparting ne¥ 
grace, and giving additional comfort to the poor ~~ — 
amoers. 





BILL-STICKING. 
Ir I had a enemy whom I hated—which Heaven forbid !—and if | 





knew of something that sat heavy on his conscience, I think | would He 
introduce that something into a Posting-Bill, and place a large impres- e Bill. 
sion in the hands of an active sticker. I can scarcely imagine a mor? e city 
terrible revenge. I should haunt him, by this means, night and day. 1 Py 
I do not mean to say that I would publish his secret, in red letters tw nvest: 
feet high, for all the town to read: I would darkly refer to it. It from 


should be between him, and me, and the Posting Bill. Say, for exam 
ple, that, at a certain period of his life, my enemy had surreptitious!) 
possessed himself of a key. I would then embark my capital in the 
lock business, and conduct that business on the advertising principl 
In all my placards and advertisements I would throw up the lint 
Secret Keys. Thus, if my enemy passed an uninhabited house, } 
would see his conscience glaring down on him from the parapets, 9” 
peeping up at him from the cellars. If he took s dead wall in his walk: 
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it would be alive with reproaches. If he sought refuge in an omnibus, cuse 
the panels thereof would become Belshazzar’s palace to him. [ft ot Tn 
took boat, in a wild endeavour to escape, he would see the fatal words nis lip 
lurking under the arches of the bridges over the Thames. If he walked 9, No, 








ater. 
0, no, 
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the streets with downcast eyes, he would recoil from the very stone of 
the pavement, made eloquent by lamp-black lithogtaph. If he drov’ 
or rode, his way would be blocked up, by enormous vans, each pe 
claiming the same words over and over again from its whole extent ° 
surface. Until, having gratnolly grown thinner and paler, and her 
at last totally rejected food, he would miserably perish, and I sho" 
be revenged. This conclusion I should, no doubt, celebrate by laugh- 
ing a hoarse laugh in three syllables, and folding my arms tight ye 
my chest agreeably to most of the examples of glutted animosity the 
I have had an opportunity of observing in connexion with the Dram," 
which, by the bye, as involving a good deal of noise, appears to me © 
be occasionally confounded with the Drummer. ; 
The foregoing reflections presented themselves to my mind, the one ; 
day, as I contemplated (being newly come to London from the ee" o;—t 
Riding of Yorkshire, ov a house-hunting expedition for next May,) _ 
old warehouse whick rgtting paste and rotting paper had brought dow 


to the condition of an old cheese. It would have been impossible 















thickly incrusted with fragments of bills, that no ship’s keel after 


long voyage could be half so foul. All traces of the broken vine 





* In the handsome old town of Kelso, in Roxburghshire, there is a gentlemen 
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: e very beams erected against it were less wood than 

he streets aoe they ad been so continual! 
oy i rn dregs of old posters so encumbe wreck, that there 
»™ hold for new posters, and the stickers had abandoned the place 
ne ir, except one enterprising man who had hoisted the last mas- 
om 1°: a clear spot near the level of the chimneys where it waved 
_ ‘coped like a shattered flag. Below the rusty cellar-grating, 
- ied remnants of old bills torn down, rotted away in wasting 
f fallen leaves. Here and there, some of the thic rind of the 
= had peeled off in strips, and fluttered heavily down, littering the 
pant? put, still, below these rents and gashes, layers of decomposing 
a showed themselves, as if they were interminable. I thought 
oa vailding could never even be pulled down, but in one adhesive 
+ f rottenness and poster. As to getting in—I don’t believe that 
oP  Blee ing Beauty and her Court had been so billed up, the young 

ince could ave done it. ¢ ia ; 4 

wing all the posters that were yet legible, intimately, and pon- 
_ on their ubiquitous nature, I was led into the reflections with 
™, | began this paper, by considering what an awful thing it would 
© er to have wronged—say M. Juuuren for example—and to have 
© enging name in characters of fire incessantly before my eyes. 
~~ injured Mapame Tussaun, and undergo a similar retribu- 
* Has any man a self-reproachful thought associated with pills, 


yr i iri is PRoresson 
i t? What an avenging spirit to that man is 
Bence ! Havel sinned in oil? Cassurn pursues me. Have I 


. . 
mbrance associated with any gentlemanly garments, be- 
ao or vee made? Moses & Son ure on my track. Did I ever aim 
low at any defenceless fellow creature’s head? That head eternall 
ng measured for a wig, or that worse head which was bald before it 
t na the balsam, and hirsute afterwards—enforcing the benevolent mo- 
« Better to be bald as a Dutch-cheese, than come to this,— undoes 
2 ’ Have I no sore places in my mind which Mecat touches—which 
. roti probes—Which no registered article whatever lacerates? Does 
discordant note Within me thrill responsive to mysterious watch- 
, ds, as ** Revalenta Arabica,” or ‘*‘ Number One St. Paul’s Church- 
4 a”? Then may I enjoy life, and be happy. : 
ifting up my eyes, a8 | was musing to this effect, I beheld advancing 
ards me (I was then on Cornhill near to the Royal Exchange), & 
mn procession of three advertising vans, of first-class dimensions, 
hh drawn by a very little horse. As the cavalcade approached, I 
at a loss to reconcile the careless deportment of the drivers of 
e vehicles, with the terrific announcements they conducted through 
city, which, being a summary of the contents of a Sunday newspa- 
were of the most thrilling kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
» of the united kingdom—each discharged in a line by itself, like a 
rate broadside of red-hot shot—were among the least of the warn- 
, addressed to an unthinkin ewe: Yet, the Ministers of Fate 
» drove the awful cars, lean orward with their arms upon their 
os ina state of extreme lassitude, for want of any subject of inter- 
The first man, whose hair I might naturally have expected to see 
pding on end, scratched his head—one of the smoothest I ever be- 
i—with profound indifference. The second whistled. The third 
















ned. 

jausing to dwell upon this apathy, it appeared to me, as the fatal 
p came by me, that I descried in the second car, through the portal 
hich the charioteer was seated, a figure stretched upon the floor. 
the same time, I theught I smelt tobacco. The latter impression 
sed quickly from me; the former remained. Curious to know 
pther this prostrate figure was the one impressible man of the 
ple capital who had been stricken insensible by the terrors revealed 
him, and whose form had been placed in the car by the charioteer, 
It turned into 







































rty m motives of humanity, I followed the procession. 
ven denhall-market, and halted at a public-house. Each driver dis- 
tle, ated. I then distinctly heard, proceeding from the second car, 
eat ere I had dimly seen the prostrate form, the words : 
on- And a pipe! : " , 
ay: he driver entering the public-house with his fellows, apparently 
and purposes of refreshment, I could not refrain from mounting on the 
lat ft of the second vehicle, and looking in at the portal. I then beheld, 
any (lining on his back upon the floor, om a kind of mattress or divan, a 
uc- le man in a shooting-coat. The exclamation ‘‘ Dear me!” which 
rer [Resistibly escaped my lips, caused him to sit upright, and survey me. 
oon, found him to be a good-looking little man of about fifty, with a shining 
our, fe, 2 tight head, a bright eye, a moist wink, a quick speech, and a 
dy air. He had something of a sporting way with him. 
rises ¢ looked at me, and I looked at him, until the driver displaced me 
 ob- handing in a pint of beer, a pipe, and what I understand is called 
heir screw” of tobacco—an object which has the appearance of a curl- 
ace : er taken off the barmaid’s head, with the curl in it. 
rise I beg your pardon,” said I, when the removed person of the driver 
, and in admitted of my presenting my face at the portal. ‘ But—ex- 
stal. t my curiosity, which I inherit from my mother—do you live 
occa ” 
table That’s good, too!” returned the little man, composedly laying 
From ea pipe he had smoked out, and filling the pipe just brought to 
n the 
"deep Oh, you don’t live here then ?” said I. 
n cor ¢ shook his head, as he calmly lighted his pipe by means of a Ger- 
tinder-hox, and replied «* This is my carriage. When things are 
ny we I take a ride sometimes, and enjoy myself. I am the inventor of 
as an e wans,”” 
super 8 pipe was now alight. He drank his beer all at once, and he 
unity, ed and he smiled at me. 
yeople. twas a great idea !” said I. 
neces ‘ot so bad,” returned the little man, with the modesty of merit. 
when ight I be permitted to inscribe your name on the tablets of my 
es DOW ory” T asked, 
g new i There’s not much odds in the name,” returned the little man, 
me.— 0 nameparticular—I am the King of the Bill-Stickers.” 
ers. Hood gracious !” said I. 
¢ monarch informed me, with a smile, that he had never been 
ned or installed with any public ceremonies, but, that he was 
; ‘ably acknowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers in right of being 
ad if | dest and most respected member of “ the old school of bill-stick- 
woul He likewise gave me to understand that there was a Lord Mayor 
mpres ¢ Bill-Stickers, whose genius was chiefly exercised within the limits 
& moré Ccity. He made some-allusion, also, to an inferior potentate, 
di day. i“ Turkey-legs ;” but, I did not understand that this gentleman 
ers two vested with much power. I rather inferred that he derived his 
a a Some peculiarity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
tious) y father,” pursued the King of the Bill-Stickers, “ was Engineer, 
in the e, and Bill-Sticker to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 
“—4* ar one thousand seven hundred and eighty. My father stuck 
he line t the time of the riots of London. 
yuse, he ou must 


os be acquainted with the whole subject of bill-sticking, 
at time to the present!” said I. 

tI »” said I; “ but I am a sort of collector ——” 

his tee te » cried His Majesty, hastily removing his pipe 

°, No,” said I, 

ater-rate?” said 

®, no,” I returned. 

- ‘ Assessed? Sewers?’ said His Majesty. 
> misunderstand me,” I replied soothingly. 
if all: @ collector of facts.” 

il Ay only facts,” cried the King of the Bill-Stickers, recover- 

fallen, umour, and banishing the great mistrust that had sud- 
as tan him, ‘* come in and welcome! If it had been income, 

» 4 think I should have pitched you out of the wan, upon my 


dily complyin ® nls in . e 
g with the invitation, I squeezed myself in at the 
Pte His Majesty, graciously handing me 4 little three- 
lo an which I took my seat ina corner, inquired if I smoked ?” 
or: theca Me dg ie ' 
'” said His Majesty to his attendant charioteer. 
ted vee & dry smoke, or do you ackstan thee 
(in r+ Ser tobacco produces most disturbing effects upon my 
a ah » it I had perfect moral courage, I doubt if I should 
Ithe 8” under any circumstances), I advocated moisture, and 
: ~vereign of the Bill-Stickers to name his usual liquor, and 
no a the privilege of paying for it. After some delicate 
ttenda 18 part, we were provided, through the instrumentality 
ugar > chariotesr, With a can of cold rum-and-water, flavoured 
“vided * emon. We were also furnished with a tumbler, and I 
combine Fon ® pipe. His Majesty, then, observing that we 
wd and usiness with conversation, gave the word for the car 
rund, vo my great delight, we jogged away at a foot pace. 


His Majesty. 


“Not that sort of 








Fs pes and reposted. | Was @ new sensation 
is 





I say to my great delight, because I am very fond of novelty, and it 
, : ct jolting through the tumult of the city in 
that secluded Temple, partly open to the sky, surrounded by the roar 
without, and seeing not ing but the clouds. Occasionally, blows from 
whips fell heavily on the Temple’s walls, when by stopping up the road 
longer than usual, we irritated carters and coachmen to madness ; but, 
they fell harmless upon us within and disturbed not the serenity of our 
peaceful retreat. As I looked upward,I felt, I should imagine, like 
the Astronomer Royal. I was enchanted by the contrist between the 
freezing nature of our external mission on the blood of the populace, 
and the perfect composure reigning within those sacred precincts : 
where his Majesty, reclining easily on his left arm, smoked his pipe 
and drank his rum-and-water from his own side of the tumbler, which 
stood impartially between us. As I looked down from the clouds and 
caught his royal eye, he understood my reflections. **T have an idea,” 
he observed, with an upward glance, “of training scarlet-runners 
across in the season,—making an arbor of it,—and sometimes taking 
tea in the same, according to the song.” 

I nodded approval. d 

** And here you repose and think ?” said I. 

** And think,” said he, *‘ of posters—walls—and hoardings.” 

We were both silent, contemplating the vastness of the subject. I 
remembered a surprising fancy of dear Tuomas Hoon’s, and wondered 
whether this monarch ever sighed io repair to the great wall of China, 
and stick bills all over it. 

** And so,” said he, rousing himself, “it’s facts as you collect ?” 

** Facts,” said I. 

“The facts of bill-sticking,” pursued His Majesty, in a benignant 
manner, ‘‘as known to myself, air as following. When my father was 
Engineer, Keadle, and Bill-Sticker to the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, he employed women to post bills for him, He en wo- 
men to post bills at the time of the riots of London. He died at the 
age of seventy-five year, and was buried by the murdered Eliza Grim- 
wood, over in the Waterloo-road.”’ , 

As this was somewhat in the nature of a royal speech, I listened 
with deference and silently. His Majesty, taking a scroll from his 

ocket, proceeded, with great distinctness, to pour out the following 
ood of information :— 

*** The bills being at that 


pane mostly proclamations and declara- 
tions, and which were only a de 


my size, the manner of posting the bills 
(as they did not use brushes) was by means of a piece of wood which 
they called a‘dabber.” Thus things continued till such time as the 
State Lottery was passed, amd then the printers began to print larger 
bills, and men were employed instead of women, as the State Lottery 
Commissioners then began to send men all over England to post bills, 
and would keep them out for six or eight months at a time, and they 
were called by the London bill-stickers ‘ trampers,’ their wages at the 
time being ten shillings per day, besides expenses. They used some- 
times to be stationed in large towns for five or six months together, 
distributing the schemes to all the houses in the town.. And then 
there were more caricature wood-block engravings for posting-bills 
than there are at the present time, the principal printers, at that time, 
of posting-bills being Messrs. Evans & Ruffy, of Budge-row ; Thorough- 
good & Whiting, of the present day ; and Messrs. Gye & Balne, Grace- 
ehurch Street, City. ‘The largest bills printed at that period werea 
two-sheet double-crown; and when they commenced printing four- 
sheet bills, two bill-stickers would work together. They had no settled 
wages per week, but had a fixed price for their work, and the London 
bill-stickers, during a lottery week, have been known to earn, each 
eight or nine pounds per week, till the day of drawing; likewise the 
men who carried boards in the street, used to have one pound per 
week, and the bill-stickers at that time would not allow any one to 
wilfully cover or destroy their bills, as they had a society amongst them- 
selves, and very frequently dinel together at some public-house where 
they used to go of an evening to have their work delivered untoe ’em. 

All this His Majesty delivered in a gallant manner; posting it, as it 
were, before me, in a great proclamation. I took advantage of the 
pause he now made, to inquire what a “ two-sheet double crown” might 
express ? 

vA two sheet double crown,” replied the King, ‘‘is a bill thirty- 
nine inches wide by thirty inches high.” 

“Is it possible,” said I, my mind reverting to the gigantic admoni- 
tions we were then displaying to the multitude—which were as infants 
to some of the posting-bills on the rotten old warehouse—* that som 
few years ago the largest bill was no larger than that ?” : 

“The fact,” returned the King, ‘is undoubtedly so.” Here he in- 
stantly rushed again into the scroll. 

“«* Sinve the abolishing of the State Lottery all that good feeling has 
gone, and nothing but jealousy exists, through the rivalry of each 
other. Several bill-sticking companies have started, but have failed. 
The first party that started a company was twelve year ago; but what 
what was left of the old school and their dependents joined together 
and opposed them. And for some time we were quiet again, till a 

rinter of Hatton Garden formed a company by hiring the sides of 
Coueed ; but he was not supported by the public, and he left his wooden 
frames fixed up for rent. The last company that started, took advan- 
tage of the New Police Act, and hired of Messrs. Grisell and Peto the 
hoarding of Trafalgar Square, and established a bill-sticking office in 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and engaged some of the new bill- 
stickers to do their work, and for a time got the half of all our work, 
and with such spirit did they carry on their opposition towards us, 
that they used to give us in charge before the magistrate, and get us 
fined; but they found it so expensive, that they could not keep it up, 
for they were alweys employing a lot of ruffians from the Seven Dials 
to come and fight us; and on one occasion the old bill-stickers went to 
Trafalgar Square to attempt to post bills, when they were given in 
custody by the watchman in their employ, and fined at Queen Square 
five pounds, as they would not allow any of us to speak in the office; 
but when they were gone, we had an interview with the magistrate, 
who mitigated the fine to fifteen shillings, During the time the men 
were waiting for the fine, this company started off to a public-heuse 
that we were in the habit of using, and waited for us coming back, 
where a fighting scene took place that beggars description. Shortly 
after this, the principal ene day came and shook hands with us, and 
acknowledged that he had broken up the company, and that he himself 
had lost five hundred pound in trying to overthrow us. We then took 
possession of the hoarding in Trafalgar Square; but Messrs. Grisell 
and Peto would not allow us to post our bills on the said hoarding 
without paying them—and from first to last we paid upwards of two 
hundred pounds for that hoarding, and likewise the hoarding of the 
Reform Club-house, Pall Mall.’” 

His Majesty, being now completely out of breath, laid down his 
scroll (which he appeared to have finished), puffed at his pipe, and took 
some rum-and-water. I embraced the opportunity of asking how many 
divisions the art and mystery of bill-sticking comprised? He replied, 
three—auctioneers’ bill-sticking, theatrical bill-sticking, general bill- 
sticking. 

‘* The auctioneers’ porters,” said the King, ‘who do their bill-stick- 
ing, are mostly respectable and intelligent, and generally well paid 
for their work, whether in town or country. The price paid by the 

rincipal auctioneers for country work, is nine shillings per day ; that 
is, seven shillings for day’s work, one shilling for lodging, and one for 
paste. Town work is five shillings a day, including paste.” ; 

‘“*Town-work must be rather hot-work,” said I, ‘if there be many 
of those fighting scenes that beggar description, among the bill- 
stickers ?” 

‘* Well,” replied the King, ‘* I an’t a stranger, I assure you, to black 
eyes; a bill-sticker ought to know how to handle his fists a bit. As to 
that row I have mentioned, that ge out of competition, conducted in 
an uncompromising spirit. Besides a man in a horse-and-shay con- 
tinually following us about, the company had a watchman on duty, 
night and day, to prevent us sticking bills upon the hoarding in Tra- 
falgar Square. We went there, early one morning to stick bills and 
to black-wash their bills if we were interfered with. We were inter- 
fered with, and I gave the word for laying on the wash. It was laid 
on—pretty brisk—and we were all taken to Queen Square: but they 
couldn’t fine me. J knew that,”’—with a bright smile—I’d only 
given directions—I was only the General.” 

Charmed with this monarch’s affability, I inquired if he had ever 
hired a hoarding himself. 

* Hired a large one,” he replied, “ opposite the Lyceum Theatre, 
when the buildings was there. Paid thirty pound for it; let out places 
on it, and called it ‘The External Paper-Hanging Station.’ But it 
didn’t answer. ‘‘ Ah!” said His Majesty thoughtfully, as ‘he filled the 
glass, ‘‘ Bill-stickers have a deal to contend with. The bill-sticking 
clause was got into the Police Act by a member of parliament that 
employed me at his election. The clause is pretty stiff respectin 
where bills go; but he didn’t mind where his bills went. It was al 
right, enough so long as they was his bills !” 





Fearful that I observed a shadow of misanthropy on the s cheer- 
ful face, I asked whose ingenious invention that was, which I greatly 
admired, of sticking bills under the arches of the bri 

“Mine!” said His Majesty, “I was the first that ever stuck « bill 
under a bridge! Imitators soon rose up of course —When don’t + x 
But they stuck ’em at low-water, and the tide came and swept the 
clean away, Jknew that!” The King laughed. 

‘*What may be the name of thet instrument, like an immense fish- 
ing-rod,” I inquired, ‘‘ with which bills are posted on high places?” 

“The joints,’ returned His Majesty. ‘* Now, we use the joints 
where formerly we used ladders—as they do still in country places. 
Once, when Madame” (Vestris, understood) “* was playing in Liver- 
pool, another bill-sticker and me were at it together on the wall out- 
side the Clarence Dock—-me with the joints—him on a ladder. Lord! 
I had my bill up right above his head, yards above him, ladder and all, 
while he was arpeey to his work, the peuple going in and out of 
the docks, stood and laughed !—It’s about thirty years since the joints 
come in.” 

“Are there any bill-stickers who can’t read?” I took the liberty 


of inquiring. 

“Some,” said the King. ‘‘ But they know which is the right side 
up’ards of their work. They keep it as it’s given outto’em. I have 
seen a bill or so stuck wrong side up’ards. ut it ’s very rare.” , 

Our discourse sustained some interruption at this point, by the pro- 
cession of cars occasioning a stoppage of about three quarters of a mile 
in length, as nearly as I could judge. His Majesty, however, entreat- 
ing me not to be Giacemposed by the contiagent uproar, smoked with 
great placidity, and surveyed the firmament. ‘ 

When we were in in motion, I begged to be informed what was 
the largest ter His Majesty had ever seen. The King replied, ‘A 
thirty-six sheet poster.” I gathered, also, that there were about a 
hundred and fifty bill-stickers in London, and that His Majesty consi- 
dered an average hand equal tothe posting of one hundred bills (single 
sheets) inaday. The King was of opiaion, that, although posters had 
much increased in size, they had not increased in number; as the 
abolition of the State Lotterries had occasioned a great falling off, es- 
pecially in the country. Over and above which change, I bethought 
myself that the custom of advertising in newspapers had greatly in- 
creased. The completion of many London improvements, as Trafal- 
gar-square (I particularly observed the singularity of His Majesty’s 
calling that an improvement), the Royal Exchange, &c., had ,of late 
years reduced the number of advantageous posting- places. Bill-stickers 
at present rather confined themselves to districts, than to particular 
descriptions of work. One man would etrike over Whitechapel; an- 
other would take round Houndsditch, Shoreditch, and the City Roard ; 
one (the King said) would stick to the Surrey side; another would 
make a beat of the Westend. 

His Majesty remarked, with some approach to severity, on the ne- 
glect of delicacy and taste, gradually introduced into the trade by the 
new school ; a profligate and inferior race of impostors who took jobs 
at almost any price, to the detriment of the old school, and the confu- 
sion of their own misguided employers. He considered that the trade 
was overdone with competition, and observed, speaking of his subjects, 
‘“‘ There are too many of ’em.” He believed, still, that things were a 
little better than they had been; adducing, asa proof, the fact that par- 
ticular posting places were now reserved, by common consent, for par- 
ticular posters; those places, however must be regularly occupied by 
those posters, or, they lapsed and fell into other hands. It was of no 
use giving a man @ Drury Lane bill this week and not next. Where 
was it togo? He was of opinion that going to the expense of putting 
up your own board on which your sticker could display your own bills, 
was the only complete way of posting yourself at the present time; but, 
even to effect this, on payment of a shilling a week to the keepers of - 
steamboat piers and other such places, you must be able, besides, to 
give orders for theatres and public exhibitions, or you would be sure to 
be cut out by somebody. His Majesty regarded the passion for orders, 
as one of the most inappeaseable appetites of human nature, If there 
were a building, or if there were repairs, going on, anywhere, you 
could generally stand something and make it right with the foreman of 
the works ; but, orders would be expected from you, and the man who 
could give the most orders was the man who would come off best. 
There was this other objectionable point, in orders, that workmen 
sold them for drink, and often sold them to persons who were likewise 
troubled with the weakness of thirst: which led (His Majesty said) to 
the presentation of your orders at Theatre doors by individuals who 
were “too shakery” to derive intellectual profit from the entertain- 
ments, and who brought a scandal on you. Finally, His Majesty said 
that you could hardly put too little into a poster; what you wanted, 
was, two or three good catch-lines for the eye to rest on—then, leave it 
alone—and there you were ! 

These are the minutes of my conversation with His Majesty, as I 
noted them down shortly afterwards. I am not aware that I have 
been betrayed into any alteration or suppression. The manne. of the 
King was frank in the extreme ; and he seemed to me to avoid, at once 
that slight tendency to repetition which may have been observed in the 
conversation of His Maje&t King George the Third, and the slight 
under-current of egotism Which the curious observer may perhaps de- 
tect in the conversation of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

I must do the King the justice to say that it was I, and not he, who 
closed the dialogue. At this juncture, I became the subject of a re- 
markable optical delusion; the legs of my stool appeared to me to dou- 
ble up; the car to spin round aan round with great violence; and a 
mist to arise between myself and His Majesty. In addition to these 
sensations, I felt extremely unwell. I refer these unpleasant effects, 
either to the paste with which the posters were affixed to the van: 
which may have contained some small portion of arsenic; or, to the 
printer’s ink, which may have contained some equally deleterious in- 

redient. Of this, I cannot besure, Iam only sure that I was not af- 
ected, either by the smoke, or the rum and water. I was assisted out 
of the vehicle, in a state of mind which I have only experienced in two 
other places—I allude to the Pier at Dover, and to the corresponding 
portion of the town of Calais—and sat upon a door-step until I recover- 
ed. The procession had then disappeared. I have since looked anxi- 
ously for the King in several other cars, but I have not yet had the 
happiness of seeing His Majesty.— Household Words. 


THE LENTIL IN SCOTLAND. 


The Ervum lens, although a new field-crop in Scotland, in its cul- 
tivation as an article of food, is so well known abroad, especially in 
Catholic countries, that the very name Lent is unquestionably derived 
from the use of lentils during that period of abstinence from all sorts 
of animal diet. As green crop for cattle-feeding, however, we can trace 
its introduction into Britain three hundred years back : the date which 
Mr. Lawson gives being 1545. But he adds in his “ Agriculturists’ 
Manual,” that‘ although well adapted to our climate, its cultivation 
has not been attended to”—for what good reason it is difficult to dis- 
cover, unless, like other items of husbandry practised by the monks in 
the vicinity of their settlements, it was driven out with the Reformation. 
The vine, which general in the south of England, shared this fate. The 
Ervum lens belongs to the general order /eguminose ; in generic 
character its calyx is five-parted; segements incor, acute ; corolla, 
sub-equal ; , oblong, and two and four seeded. Six species are 
natives of the northern hemisphere. The species termed botanical- 
ly Ervum tetraspermum hirsutum, presents us with those trouble- 
some weeds of the New-Testament parable called tares. They are 
natives of England; but the Eroum Jens ; the lentil, is a native of 
the south of Europe ‘The eatable lenticular seed is of very apcient 
culture. On the authority of Genesis xxv. 34, it distinctly formed 
the mess of red pottage for which Esau sold his birthright. Several 
references to it occur elsewhere in holy writ, as in 2d Sam. xvii. 28 ; 
xxiii. 11; and Ezek. iv. 9. It constitutes at the present time much 
of the food of the common people of many continental states, being not 
only the cheapest, but the most palatable and nutritious diet. For the 
value of twopence six men may dine well on lentils ; and ag this extra- 
ordinary fact will doubtless excite the attention both of the poor and 
ie ~ sb pmamee we shall mention the various modes of cooking 
adopted. 

Steep the lentils and hour or two in cold water; then take them out 
and place them in a goblet, with enough of water to cover the surface ; 
adding a little butter, some salt, and flavouring with parsley. Place the 
whole over a slow fire. They must boil slowly; and care must be 
taken to add water enough to keep the surface covered, but merely 
covered. + 

They may be boiled with ham, bacon, sausage, or merely with water 
and salt, or prepared afterwards with onion @ la mattre d’hétel. 

In schools, barracks, or large boarding establishments, they are 
often boiled in salt water ; and when cool the water anes off, and 








they are dressed with oil, vinegar, &c. like a Frenchs 
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When the lentil is braised or ground into meal, it makes am excel - 
lent purée, with wildfowl or roasted game. 

It is prepared also like peas for soup, dumplings, puddings, &c. 

One single d of meal makes soup sufficient for fifteen persons ; 
or a pudding-dampling, purée, &c. for six; and the pound costs from 
2d. to 3d. in France or Germany. 

Being exceedingly nutritious, lentils would make a capital substi- 
tute for potatoes; and it is mainly on this ground that the recent 
efforts of a French gentleman, M. Guillerez, of Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, have been directed to bring about their adoption as a British 
fiel 


eld-crop. But why is it that, having free trade in corn of all kinds, 
this f crop is not in the meantime more largely imported for Bri- 


tish consumption? This is a singular circumstance, for its affords one 
of the most popular of ali dishes abroad; the finest or small brown 
kind—which is also the most prolific being esteemed a delicacy by the 
rich, and highly relished by the poor. e very paucity of the sup- 
plies that have lately reached us of the flour Of tentils have tempted 
those by whom it is vended as food for invalids, to palm off mixtures of 
bran-meal, and other Jeguminous products, for the genuine article. 
And the high price put upon packages doled out so mysteriously, and 
puffed so extensively, would preclude the public from enjoying the 
advantages of this cheap and plentiful description of food, even if their 
contents were legitimate. 

The- character of the lentil, both intrinsic and economical, would 
seem to point it out as a er substitute for the potato; and the im- 

rtant question is whether it would thrive under general culture in 

is soil and climate as luxuriantly as that root? One of our scientific 
growers (Lawson) has already g' ven his testimony in the affirmative— 
** Agriealturists’ Manual,” p. 95. Dr. Palnekheell failed, indeed, in an 
attempt to cultivate them twenty years ago, at Canonmills, near Edin- 
burgh; but Messrs P. Lawson & Son ripened specimens of the seed of 
the larger lentil at their Meadowbank nursery in 1835. They were sown 
on the 7th April, were in flower on the 6th July, and ripened the 
second week cf August. The only systematic and persevering attempts, 
however, to ripen the seed and acclimatise the plant, have been those 
of M. Guillerez. These have been carried on at Queensferry ; and in 
the course of his experiments, it has been found that seed of his own 
produce ripened there, and proved more luxuriant than continental 
seed newly imported from France, given to him in exchange by Lord 
Murray. Here, then, there is room to hope that, if not already pre- 
disposed for vegetating kindly in our climate, the lentil is in a fair 
way of being acclimated. 

M. Guillerez’s plants grew, we believe, to two and even three feet in 
height~-a luxuriance seldom attained in France: and yet his experi- 
ments could hardly be said to have been made under circumstances 
the most favourable for the growth of the plants. A dry warm soil is 
requisite for the lentil. This gentleman, however, sowed his at Queens- 
ferry in heavy garden-ground, manured with sea-weed and common 
manure. He put in the seed at various periods, some two months 
earlier than others, without PY errs any sort of advantage from 
anticipating the stated period for sowing; and, on the whole, has ar- 
rived at the conclusions, that in this country the best time for sow- 
ing is a little later than that for peas—about the middle of March. 
Thereshould be from one to one and a half bushels to the acre; with 
probably o row of horse-beans between every row of lentils, to prevent 
their falling, and save the expense of propping, which is never incur- 
red by the oreign farmer. In other respects their treatment, harvest- 
ing, are similar to those bestowed upon the pea. The plant is of a 
close branching habit, producing from 100 to 150, and often a consid- 
erably greater number of pods. M. Guillerez counted 134 on a single 
stalk, and has found his pods to contain from 1 to 2, and occasionally 
3 seeds each. In gardens they may of course appear in pretty thick 
rows, 18 inches or 2 feet apart, and 5 inches’ distant from each other 
Their appearance in this situation is improved by their being propped. 

There are three cultivated varieties of the lentil—the lentil of Pro- 
vence, as large as a pea, with a luxuriant straw, better adapted fur 
culture as @ tare than asa grain for human food; the yellow lentil, 
less in size, easily unhusked, and convertible into flour, serving as the 
base of the oh erm ae so much and so long puffed in the newspapers ; 
and the small brown lentil, the best for use, the most agreeable in 





flavour, and preferable to all others for haricots and soups. The two 
last-named varities are those which have been grown, and their seed 
a en in the open air at Queensferry. ‘ 
t was a very pleasant sight to see this novel and able-looking 
roe in bloom at Queensferry in the middle of June, covering the 
ls with a profusion of delicate white blossoms. There was even a 
uliar charm in the fairy-like tracery of its soft green folige. In the 
ning of — it was properly podded, and within a few days of 
being ‘ripe. In short, the experiment, on however limited a scale, was 
entire'y successful; and it is to be ho that the prosecution of an 
object so desirable will not be lost sight of. It is always to be remem- 
bered that such an addition to our resources must be of essential im- 
portance to the poor, whether as a substitute for the potato crop or 
not; for a pint of the meal, or of the lentils entire, simply unhusked, 
will produce at this moment two large and substanial family dishes, 
at a cost of sixpence; and if cultivated in our own fields, ata much 
less ex his vegetable, so generally used in France in boarding 
schools, in the army, in large familiess, and in hospitals, is one of the 
most nutritious and succulent serials in existence—cheaper, more whole- 
some, &nd more susceptible of digestion and assimilation as human food, 
than any description of peas or beans—making delightful soup, very 
savoury to the taste when cooked with ham, or when its farina is used 
for puddings or purée with any kind of meat. Im short, it wants but 
a knowledge and appreciation of its qualities among us to create a de- 
mand which our farmers, having now been shown the way, will greatly 
advance their own interests in studying to gratify.—Chambers. 


—_—__ 
THE MODERN HAROUN-AL-RASCHID. 


In the district of Ferdj’ Onah, Algeria, (which signifies Fine Coun- 
try) lives a Scheik named Bou-Akas-ben-Achour. , He is also distin- 
guished by the surname of Bou-Djenoni (the Man of the Knife), and 
may be regarded as a type of the eastern Arab. His ancestars con- 
quered Ferdj’ Onah, but he has been forced to acknowledge the supre- 
macy of France, by paying a yearly tribute of 80,000 francs. His do- 
minion extends from Milah to Rabouah, and from the southern point 
of Babour to within two leagues of Gigelli. He is forty-nine years old, 
and wears the Rahyle costume; that is to. say, a woollen qredows. 
confined by a leathern belt. He carries a pair of pistols in his girdle, 
by his side the Rahyle flissa, and suspended from his neck asmall black 


ing his gun, and a huge greyhound 
bounds along by his side. He holds despotic sway over twelve tribes ; 
and should any neighbouring people venture to make an excursion into 
his territory, Bou-Akas seldom condescends to march against them in 
1, but sends his negro into the principal village. This envoy just 

disp 8 the gua of Bou-Akas, and the injury is instantly repaired. 
a e in pay = or _— “oye lolbas.to read! Ysa ~ di. 
e : every pilgrim going to Mecca, and ing through Ferdj’ 
crt eae ep eet lady bbl meds 
iy of Bou- . But whenever the eik discov- 

~ at he has 


Before him walks a negro hol 


8 been deceived by a pretended pilgrim, he immediately 
espatches emissaries after the impostor; who, wherever he is, find 
hin, throw him down, and give him fifty blows on the soles of his feet. 
ssou-Akas sometimes entertiins three hundred persons at dinner ; 
but instead of their,repast, he walks round the table with a 
baton in his hand, seeing that the servants attend properly to his 
guests. Afterwards, if anything is left, he eats; but not until the 
others have finished. 

When the governor of Constantinople, the only man whose power he 
recognises, sends him a traveller ; according to the rank of the latter, 
or the nature of the recommendation, Bou-Akas gives him his gun, his 
dog, or his knife. If the gun, the traveller takes it on his shoulder ; 
if the dog, he leads it in a leash ; or if the knife, he hangs it round his 


neck ; and with any one of these potent talismans, of which each bears |, 


its own degree of honour, the stranger passes through the region of the 
twelve tribes, not only unscathed, but, as the guest of Bou-Akas, treat- 
ed with the utmost hospitality. When the traveller is about to leave 
Ferdj’ Onah, he consigns the knife, the dog, or the gun to the care of 
the first Arab he meets. If the Arab is hunting, he leaves the chase ; 
if labouring in the field, he leaves his plough ; and, taking the precious 
d t, hastens to restore it to Bou-Akas. 

he black-handled knife is so well known, that it has given the sur- 
name of * Bou-Djenoni, the man of the knife,” to its owner. With this 
tmplement he is accustomed to cut off heads, whenever he takes a fancy 
io perform that agreeable office with his own hand. 

hen first Bou-Akas assumed the government, the country was in- 
fested with robbers, bat he speedily found means to extirpate them. 
He disguised himself as a poor merchant; walked out, and dropped a 


douro (a gold coin) on the ground, taking care not to lose t of it. 
If the person who happened to pick up the douro, put it into h sket 


him, also in disguise, and knew the Scheik’s will) rushed forward im- 
mediately, and decapitated the offender. 

In consequence of this summary way of eens justice, it isa 
saying amonst the Arabs, thatachild might traverse the regions which 
own Bou- Akas’s sway, wearing a golden crown on his head, without a 
single hand being stretched out to take it. 
he Scheik has great respect for women, and has ordered that when 
the women of Ferd)’ Onah g° out to draw water, every man who meets 
them shall turn away his head. 7 
Wishing ove day to ascertain whether his commands were attended 
to, he went out in disguise; and, meeting a beautiful Arab maid on her 
way to the well, approached and saluted her. 

The gir] looked at him with amazement, and said, 

« Pass on, stranger; thou knowest not the risk thou hast run.” 

And when Bou-Akas persisted in speaking to her, she added :— 

** Foolish man, and reckless of your life; knowest thou not that we 
are in the country of Bou-Djenoni, who causes all women to be held in 
respect ?” 

ou-Akas is very strict in his religious observances ; he never omits 
his prayers and ablutions, and has four wives, the number permitted 
by the Koran Having heard that the Cadi of one of his twelve tribes 
ministered justice in an admirable manner, and pronounced decis- 
ions in a style worthy of King Solomon himself, Bou-Akas, like a se- 
cond Haroun-Al-Raschid, determined to judge for himself as to the 
truth of the report. 

Accordingly, dressed like a private individual, without arms or at- 
tendants, he set out for the Cadi’s town, mounted on'a docile Arabian 
steed. 

He arrived there, and was just entering the gate, when a cripple seiz- 
ing the border of his burnous, asked him for alms in the name of the 
praneet. Bou-Akas gave him money, but the cripple stil! maintained 
is hold. 

«‘ What dost thou want?” asked the Scheik—*“ I have already given 
thee alms.” 

“Yes,” replied the beggar, ‘‘ but the law says, not only—‘ Thou 
shalt give alms to thy brother,’ but also, ‘Thou shalt do for thy brother 
whatsoever thou canst.’” 

** Well! and what can I do for thee?” 

** Thou canst save me—poor crawling creature that I am—from be- 


would certainly happen to me in passing through the crowded square, 
in which a fair is now going on.” 

** And howcan I save thee ?” 

« By letting me ride behind thee, and putting me down safely in the 
market-place, where I have business.” 

« Be it so,” replied Bou-Akas. And stooping down he helped the 
cripple to get up behind him; @ business which was not accomplished 
without much difficulty. . 

The strangely assorted riders attracted many eyes as they passed 
through the crowded streets; and at length they reached the market- 
lace 

«Is this where you wish to stop?” asked Bou-Akas. 

“* Yes.” 

“Then get down.” 

«Get down yourself.” 

** What for?” 

‘* To leave me the horse.” 

‘To leave you my horse! What mean you by that ?” 

**T mean that he belongs tome. Know you not that we are now in 
the town of the just Cadi, and that if we bring the case before him, he 
will certainly decide in my favour ?” 

** Why should he do’so, when the animal belongs to me ?” 

“ Don’t you think that when he sees us two—you with your strong 
strait limbs, which Allah has given you for the purpose of walking, 
and I with my weak legs and distorted feet,—he will decree that the 
horse should belong to him who has most need of him ?” 

«Should he do so, he would not be the just Cadi,” said Bou-Akas, 
Oh! as to that,” replied the cripple, laughing, “ although he is just, 
he is not infallible*” 

“* So! thought the Scheik to himself, ‘‘ this will be a capital oppor- 
tunity of jud - ky judge.” He said aloud, “I am content—we will 
go before the Cadi.” ; 

Arrived at the tribunal, where the judge, according to the eastern 
custom, was publicly administering justice, they found that two trigls 
were about to go on, and would of course take precedence of theirs: 

The first was between a faleb or learned man, and @ peasant. The 
point in dispute was the fa/eb’s wife, whom the peasant had carried off, 
and whom he asserted to be his own better half, in the face of the phi- 
losopher, who demanded her restoration 
The woman, strange circumstance! remained obstinately silent, and 
would not declare for either; a feature in the case which rendered its 
decision excessively difficult. The judge heard both sides attentively, 
reflected for a moment, and then said, ‘‘ Leave the woman here, and re- 
turn to-morrow.” 

The savant and the lubourer each bowed and retired, and the next 
cause was called. 

This was a difference between a butcher and an oil-seller. The lat- 
ter appeared covered with oil, and the former was sprinkled with blood. 

The butcher spoke first :— 

“IT went to buy some oil from this man, and in order to pay him 
for it, I drew a handful of money from my purse. The sight of the 
money tempted him. He seized me by the wrist. I cried out, but he 
would not let mego; and here we are, having come before your wor- 
ship, I holding my money iu my hand, and he still grasping my wrist. 
Now, I swear by the Prophet, that this man is a liar, when he says that 
I stole his money, for the money is truly mine own.” 

Then spoke the oil-merchant :— 

‘This man came to purchase oil from me. When his bottle was fill- 
ed, he said, ‘Have you Loe, for a piece of gold? I searched my 
pocket, and drew out my hand full of money, which I laid ona bench in 
myshop. He seized it, and was walking off with my money and my oil. 
when I caught him by the wrist, and cried out ‘Robber!’ In spite of 
my cries, however, he would not surrender the money, so I brought him 
here, that your worship might decide the case. Now, I swear by the 
‘Prophet that this man is a liar, when he says that I want to steal his 
money, for it is truly mine own.” 


one jot from his original statement. He reflected for a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘ Leave the money with me, and return to morrow.” 

The butcher placed the coins, which he had never let go, on the edge 
of the Cadi’s mantle. After which heand his opponent bowed to the 
tribunal, and departed. 

It was now the turn of Bou- Akas and the cripple. 

‘* My lord Cadi,” said the former, ‘“‘I came hither from a distant 
country, with the intention of purchasing merchandise. At the city 
gate I met this orlpeit. whe first asked for alms, and then prayed me ta 
allow him to ride behind me through thestreets, lest he should be trod- 
den down in thecrowd. I consented, but when we reached the market- 
place, he refused to get. down, asserting that my horse belonged to him, 
and that your worship would surely adjudge it to him, who wanted it 
most. That, my lord Cadi, is precisely the state of the case—I swear 
it by Mahomet!” 

** My lord,” said the cripple, ‘‘as I was coming on business to the 
market, and riding this horse, which belongs to me, I saw this man 
seated by the road-side, apparently half dead from fatigue. I - 
naturedly offered to take him up on the crupper, and let him ride as 
far as the market-place, and he eagerly thanked me. But what was 
my astonishment, when, on our arrival, he refused to get down, and 
said that my horse was his. I immediately required:him to appear 
before your worship, in order that you might decide between us. That 
is the true state of the case—I swear it by Mahomet!” 

Having made each repeat his deposition, and having reflected for a 
moment, the Cadi said, ‘‘ Leave the horse here, and return to-morrow.” 

It was done, and Bou-Akas and the cripple withdrew in different di- 
rections. On the morrow, a number of persons, besides those immedi- 
ately interested in the trials, assembled to hear the judge’s decision. 

The ta/eb and the peasant were called first. 

“Take away thy wife,” said the Cadi to the former, “ and keep her, 
I advise thee, in good order.” 

Then turning tewards his chinawx, he added, pointing to the pea- 
sant, ‘‘ Give this man fifty blows.” 

He was instantly obeyed, and the fa/eb carried off his wife. 

Then came forward the oil-merchant and the butcher. 

‘* Here,” said the Cadi to the butcher, “ is thy money; it is truly 
thine, and not his.” Then pointing to the oil-merchant, he said to his 
chinauz, “‘ Give this man fifty blows.” 





and passed on, Bou-Akas made a + oe his chinauz, (who followed ; W9T4 


ing trodden under the feet of men, horses, mules and camels, which | P° 


4 
The Cadi caused each plaintiff to repeat his story, but neither varied 


It was done, andthe butcher went away in triumph with hi 
’ m 1s 
The third cause was called, and Bou-Akas and the cripple came fe 


ard. 
**Would’st thou recognise thy horse amongst twenty others ?” 
the judge to Beate et " on 

** Yes, my lord.”’ 

** And thou ?” 

«« Certainly, my lord,” replied the cripple. 

** Follow me,” said the Cadi to Bou-Akas. 

They entered a large stable, and Bou-Akas pripted out his horse 
ao twenty which were standing side by side. 

*<°Tis well,” said the judge. “* Return now to the tribunal, and seng 
me thine adversary hither.’ 

The disguised Scheik obeyed, delivered his message, and the cripple 
hastened to the stable, as quickly as his distorted limbs allowed. ' i. 

ed quick eyes and a good memory, so that he was able, without 
the slightest hesitation, to place his hand on the right animal. 

«Tis well,” said the Cadi; “‘ return to the tribunal.” 

His worship resumed his place, and when the cripple arrived, judg. 
ment was pronounced. 

** The horse is thine ;” said the Cadito Bou-Akas, ‘ Go to the sta. 
Bie, and take him.” Then to the chinaur, “Give this cripple fifty 

ows. 

It was done; and Bou-Akas went to take his horse. 

When the Cadi, after concluding the business of the day, was retiring 
to his house, he found Bou-Akas waiting for him. 

‘* Art thou discontented with my award ?” asked the judge. 

*« No, quite thecontrary,” replied the Scheik. “But I want to ask 
by what inspiration thou hast rendered justice; for I doubt not that 
the other two cases were decided as equitably as mine. I am not 
merchant; [am Bou-Akas, Scheik of Ferdj’ Onah, and I wanted to 
judge for myself of thy reputed wisdom.” 

The Cadi bowed to the ground, and kissed his master’s hand. 

**T am anxious,” said Bou-Akas, “ to know the reasons which deter. 
mined your three decisions.” 

** Nothing, my lord, can be more simple. Your highness saw that | 
ber x ty a night the three things in dispute ?” 

*“« Well, early in the morning I caused the woman to be called, and [ 
said to her suddenly—- Put fresh ink in my inkstand.’ Likea person 
who had done the same thing a hundred times before, she took the bot- 
tle, removed the cotton, washed them both, put in the cotton again, and 
ured in fresh ink, doing it all with the utmost neatness and dexteri- 
ty. So I said to myself, ‘A peasant’s wife would know nothing about 
inkstands—she must belong to the taled.’” 

** Good,” said Bou Akas, nodding hishead. ‘ And the money ?” 

** Did your highness remark that the merchant had his clothes and 
hands covered with oil ?” 

*« Certainly, I did.” 

** Well; I took the money, and placed it in a vessel filled with water. 
This morning I looked at it, and not a particle of oil was to be seen on 
the surface of the water. Sol said to myself, ‘If this money belonged 
to the oil-merchant it would be greasy, from the touch of his hand; as 
it is not so, the butcher’s story must be true.’ ” 

Bou-Akas nodded in token of approval. 

**Good,” said he. ‘* And my horse?” 

“Ah! that was a different business; and, until this morning, I was 
greatly puzzled.” 

‘* The cripple, I suppose, did not recognise the animal ?” 

‘On the contrary, he pointed him out immediately.” 

** How then did you discover that he was not the owner ?” 

«* My object in bringing you separately to the stable, was not to see 
whether you would know the horse, but whether the horse would ac- 
knowledge you. Now, when you approached him, the creature turned 
towards you, laid back his ears, and neighed with delights but when 
the cripple touched him, hekicked. Then I knew that you were truly 
his master.” 

Bou-Akas thought for a moment, and then said :— 

* Allah has given thee great wisdom. Thou oughtest to be in my 
place, and lin thine. And yet, I know not; thou art certainly wor- 
con to be Scheik, but I fear that I should but badly fill thy place as 


” NAMES OF SHIPS. 


_* Every ship has a name,’ said the doctor. 

‘Of course she has,’ said the captai ‘There is as much need to 
name ships as to name babies. The name is the only thing that you 
landsmen can tell one craft from another by.’ 

* But did you never consider,’ said the doctor, ‘ that there is some- 
thing like a principle on which names are given to ships ?—that that 

rinciple, again, is rooted in the best affections of our nature ; that, in 
‘act the name given to a ship is always a tribute of admiration or love 
to some person, quality or thing.’ 

‘I never thought of that before,’ said the captain. ‘ Indeed it is all 
gne to me what the owners call a ship: if she sails well, and is well- 
found, I don’t care a bad biscuit whether she is called June or Juno— 
Rapid or Slow!’ 

* Ah, you are too practical a man, captain, to care much about theo- 
ries,’ said the doctor ; ‘ but what would you say if I could prove to you 
that the names of ships are given on as fixed principles as those which 
regulate the trade-winds or the ocean currents ?” 

* Well, I should like to hear you spin a yarn on that head,’ said the 
captain ; only you must keep to facts, and not go cruising about after 
spectres and illusions like the Flying Dutchman or the sea serpent!’ 

*]’ll take care of that. This is a record of facts, is it not?’ said the 
doctor, holding up a copy of the Telegraph containing a list of ships in 
the docks of Liverpool on that day in September 1850. 

* Indeed it is,’ said the captain ; ‘ and there are the solid facts them- 
selves. No Flying Dutchmen or sea serpents there,’ and he pointed 
with great pride to the five miles of docks, crowded with shipping, that 
could be well seen from the window. 

‘Very good,’ said the doctor. ‘There are now about seven hundred 
ships lying in those docks: every one, as I said before, has a name, and 
these names have all been given under certain circumstances and for 
certain reasons. Let us see what these circumstances and reasons are 
A man who builds a ship, in choosing a name, has-regard either to & 
person, a place, athing, ora quality. Now it is natural to suppose that 
the name of persons will have the preference. Thus his own name, of 
the name of some of his friends or relations, will be given to the ship ; 
and accordingly we find that about one-fifth of the vessels in thes¢ 
docks bear names of this class—names of men and women unknown (0 
fame, but who doubtless live and die as honest upright men and W0- 
men—their only monument being the ship, liable to be lost in any 
storm, and which seldom survives its godfather or godmother long’ 

‘Very true,’ said the captain ‘One ship I commanded was called 
after the owner himself, and another after his eldest daughter, ¥)° 
dashed in fine style a bottle of wine at the ship when she Ww 
launched ! q ah 

‘ Nearly another fifth of the names,’ resumed the doctor, ‘ are Christial 
names without thesurname. All nations seems to follow this practice. 
We have Mary and Marie, Margaret and Marguerite, John, Jane, Jes0) 
and Johanna, Gustave and Gustavus, Matilda and Mathilda; and s0 0 
through all Christian names applied to persons. In many cases thes? 
are compounded—such as Anne Jane, Mary Anne, Marie Helena, 92 
many others. Again, though a ship is usually spoken of in the fem 
nine gender, yet there are undoubted masculine names given to some— 
Thomas, Tom, Charlie, William, are examples. In some cases a0 eS 

ressive adjective is prefixed to distinguish one from another; * 

onne Marie and La Belle Barbara. As if also to show that all thes? 
ships were united together in loving, social bands, a Flemish ship’ 
ealled Dos Kijos (Two Sons), four are called The Brothers, and t¥° 
The Sisters, while one little French vessel of only seventy-five tons 
makes the ofrcle complete by taking the name of Aimable Famille: | 

‘Yes; anda very amiable family they all make,’ said the capten 
‘What can more pprikinghy illustrate the peace-making of commer 
than the recital of these French, Italian, P voventhg and other names 
There are vessels from all parts of the world—the stars and stripes — 
America, the. tri-colour of France, the Eagle of Prussia and Russ 
the yellow banner and green emblazoning of the Brazils—all flostiné 
with many others, in peaceful proximity to that banner under re 
I am proud to say, I sail—the brave old Union Jack—the meteor 
ef England ; that flag 


——‘ Which braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze !”’ 


‘Well said, captain; but it is you that are getting imaginative yo 
let us pursue our enquiry. Those personal names which I have nu: 
tioned, making two-fifths of the whole, contrast strikingly in the 
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=F about thir others given to heroes and other great men; the 
bers with ae renal eure ele great, and in the latter small, just be- 
pores number of living objects for private friendship is always 
— than of dead for public admiration; because in fact, there are 
crews more Janes and Johns alive to love and esteem, than mighty 
ies women of past times to remember and respect. It is part of 
poo ports of hero-worship to give the names of great men to our aie. 
our 87 this list there is 8 worthy selection of greatmames. These Liv- 
= “1 docks are indeed alittle section of the great floating Walhalla in 
whi h the memory of the departed is preserved. There are Achilles, 
- tes, Epaminondas, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Nestor from Grecian 
socre Cato and Cicero from Roman; Zenobis, queen of Palmyra; Co- 
r= repeated twice; the reformers Jobn Calvin and Martin Luther ; 
a nfortanate Mexican king, Montezuma ; Tamerlane the Tartar ; 

d po come to our own days, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
and t %ey, Richard Cobden, and Dan O'Connell, Lord Hardinge, and 
a Gough; George Washington, and Henry Clay; Lamartine, Row- 
a Hill, Lady Franklin, and Grace i Of heathen deities, 
: in the number is considerable; there are Jupiter, Mars, Vulcan, 
*Latona, Ceres, and a ‘“* New Minerva;” there are Mercury the 
essenger of the gods, and Iris the messenger of Juno, Hebe, Flora, 
rer Midas, Endymion, and that 


** Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne ;” 


i is Aolus, with his rude son Boreas and his gentle Zephyr ; 
ply erm is brought up by the Halcyon, who will pass through any 
bet «halcyon seas” ere we arrive at her destination, New Orleans. 
Bat if the influence of old mythology in the naming of ships is great, 

» less striking does the influence of modern novels appear. Is it not 
D e of the strongest evidences of the might and power of the es 0 
sir Walter Scott, that seven ships now lying in these docks have ob- 
tained their names from him? These are the Ivanhoe, Guy Owe er 
Woodstock, Hazlewood, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, and Magnus Troil ; 

nd in a short time these ships, after battling with the seas, will bear 
suntan to the greatness of ‘‘ the old man of Abbotsford” in the har- 
boars of Havannah, New York and Rio Janeiro. Let us now look a: 
the names connected with personal titles: we find, on what may be 
called the royal side, Emperor, Empress, Monarch, Prince, Queen, 
Princess, Royal Majesty, and Patriot King; while on the other, or 
ular side, there are Tribune, Liberator, Freeman, Patriarch, Con- 
y itation, and New Parliament. There is a Tory about to sail to San 
rancisco; but there is neither Whig, Chartist, nor Radical in the 
jocks. These personal names, then, as it were, resemble a pyramid ; 
ou have the broad base formed of private friendship, and you gradu- 
lly rise with great but not numerous names of gods, heroes, and dis- 
inguished ncn. The substratum will perhaps be forgotten next cen- 
ury, but the superstructure will live for ever.’ 

‘But wht of the names of places ?’ said the captain. : 

‘] am just coming to them,’ said the doctor. ‘In general you will 
snd more system pursued with these than with the others. To digress 
little ‘rom the present list: though you seldom see a whole fleet call- 

eys': matically after a certain cluster of great men or heathen gods, 
yet wc have examples of several fleets called after a regular series of 
By places I mean of course not only towns and countries, but 
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‘ and rivers. Thus the fleet of steam-ships ree mn | possessed of 
3 ¢ West India Mail Company were named after British rivers—suc 
.s the Thames, Medway, Avon, Clyde, Forth, Tay, Tweed, &c. Another 
feet of steamers belonging to the Dublin Company were named after 
large towns—such as Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds ; and the British 
8 line of mail-steamers to New York have ‘‘ used up” the names of the 
great continents of the globe, and will perhaps be obliged to take Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia as their next names; while, in like manner, the 
American line of similar steamers have exhausted the names of the 
great oceans. But let us look at those now in the Liverpool docks. Of 
e oceans, we have the Atlantic and Pacific; of seas, Marmora and the 
3. Mediterranean ; and in addition, three ships simply called Ocean. Of 
d countries, we have two Americas, British Empire, Britannia, and 
D Great Britain, England, and Old ae a Scotia, Scotland, Franconia, 
y Malabar, Nepaul, and Oregon; of islands, Cubaand Ceylon; of towns, 
three Liverpools, two Manchesters, and one each of Athens, Alexan- 
dria, Dublin, Eblana, Edinburgh, Edina, Ely, Lincoln, Yarmouth, 
y Greenock, Geneva, and Surat; of rivers, Elbe, Thames, Danube, Rio 
r- Grande, and two Merseys; and of battle-fields, Marathon and Water- 
q loo. Runnymede reminds us of Magna Charta; Cassiterides brings up 
recollections of Pheenician commerce; and Tara revives our memory of 
Irish grandeur. Again, we have other names derived from places— 
such as Ethiope, City of the Sultan, Scythian, American, Belochee, 
Buenos Ayrian, Antigua Planter, Buchan Maid, and Wild Irish Girl. 
Other names drawn from what I may call “ sea-sources” are not so nu- 
to merous a8 one might expect. Thus we saw that there was not a Nep- 
ou tune; and in all these seven hundred names there are only three 
Ocean Queens, one Sea-King, one Sea-Nymph, one Mermaid, one Water- 
ne- Witch, and one Water-Kelpie. The names taken from the sky are also 
hat very few, being only five—Planet, Etoile, Hyade, Star, and North 
in Star. To turn now to the qualities indicated by the names, we find 
ove that the ships give an admirable account of themselves. About a hun- 
dred and fifty have received names of this stamp ; and with the excep- 
all tion of two that claim to be called the Inconstant and Melancolie, the 
ell- others divide among themselves all the virtues ever displayed in the 
1o— character of man. Friendship, Harmony, Unity, Union, and Corcor- 
dis are good names; and what sea could run so high or storm blow so 
heo- strong, as to wreck Resolution, Energy, Success, Confidence, Rectitude, 
you Integrity, Economy and Victory? Hope is a favourite name, for it is 
hich used four times. There is one Fame, one Choice, one Chance, one New 
Gift, a Frolic, a Conquest, a Desire, a Trio, anda Solo. Again there 
| the re other names no less expressive, and perhaps more appropriate, as 
after Harbinger, Herald, Precursor; Courier and Courier Intelligent ; Am- 
t? bassador, Envoy, and Visitor; while there are a Racer and Rambler ; 
1 the Defender, a Champion, and a Conqueror ; two Rivals, one Competitor, 
ps in hree Gleaners, two Gipseys, one Gipsey Queen, and three Heroines. 
The qualities of speed, so much prized in ships, are indicated in one’ 
hem- Active, three Rapids, a Dart, a Despatch ; one Swiftsure, one Express, 
inted n Onward, a Speed, and an Urgent; while others take the title of In- 
that repid, Lively, Courageous, Radiant, Superb, Vigilant, Adroit, Daring, 
aconic, Thrifty, Intrinsic, Reform, Endeavour, Delight, and Excel. 
dred he names of animals possessing similar qualities have been chosen; 
, and hus we have two Eagles and one Eaglet, two Ospreys, a Raven, a Cur- 
d for Hew, & Petrel, a Swallow, a Gannet, a Dove, a Swan, and a Swanette, 
3 are mong birds; a Lion, a Fawn, a Greyhound, a Leveret, a Ferret, and 
r to & Chameleon among beasts; a Sword fish and a Nautilus among fishes. 
@ that Among plants, two Laurels, a Magnolia, and a Holly; and among pre- 
ne, oF lous stones, a Topaz, Sapphire, and Diamond, Among the miscella- 
ship ; heous names we find three Fairies, one Fairy Queen, a Huntress, and 
these Tally-Ho; a Tyro, a Vixen, and a Cyclops ; St. George, St Clair, St. 
wn to harles, St. Andrew, San Giovanni Batista (St. John the Baptist) ; and 
d wo- > conclude, two ships Argo, one of them loading for Stettin on the 
n any Baltic Sea, anda Golden Fleece taking in cargo for Pernambuco. This 
.g apid attempt to classify these names,’ continued the doctor, < will, I 
called hink, have shown you, that even in the naming of ships there are 
>, who 7 rules by which men are guided, and often without knowing it.’ 
e@ wis Yes,’ said the captain, ‘ there is, after all, ‘‘ something in a name.” 
betish ~ look, ol te the Prince’s Dock ; and you, I think, doctor, should 
ri . . ; ; ‘". ; 
ar Chanbens ist of your patients, instead of a list of ships’ names. 
; Jean, 
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8i : House of Commons, Friday, March 14. 
tR. PEEL said he was quite aware of the responsibility of the 
os ® was now about to fulfil in attempting thus early at the com- 
cement of his Parliamentary career to trespass on the attention of 
wed, wrt nneret but the importance of the subject under discussion 
nae ‘m to lay aside those scruples which under ordinary circum- 
— would unquestionably have silenced him into a mere formal 
Rees. of opinion, and gave him boldness to make the attempt at 
hand ing them. (Cheers.) Previous, however, to submitting the few 
felt rs which he should have occasion to offer, he was desirous 
“ ian ting that courteous attention and forbearance which he believed 
ater eriably extended to all those who from inexperience in Parlia- 
om the, deliberations, or even of public speaking, and consequently 
ly “a novelty of their position, required that some allowance should 
Pree made. (Hear, hear.) And would that on this, his first 
Neon tce on the floor of that house, he might not be altogether un- 
“sful in aequitting himself as became the cause he was about to 





























































































































wished to make a few preliminary observations with the view of estab- 
lishing the broad ipon which he d his views of religious 
subjects, and more particularly with reference to religious toleration. 
It appeared to him natural to conceive that man was a being endowed 
with all the faculties necessary for accomplishing what was required 
of him, and, although the path by which one man pursued his destiny 
might apparently be in a totally different direction, or be subject to 
tovally {ferent appreciations from the course which another might 
pursue, yet to all powers of reasoning were given for discerning, con- 
science for loving, and liberty for choosing that which was good ; and 
in the gradation in which they had received those sublime gifts of a 
divine economy he imagined they would all have to render an account. 
Although he was the uncompromising advocate of the religion in which 
he was not only educated, but which reeson and subsequent con- 
clusions had taught him to consider as the most likely to lead to an 
adequate interpretation of the Divine will as expressed to us in the 
Bible, he was prepared unhesitatingly to take his stand and resist 
every attempt to interfere and tamper with the doctrines and spiritual, 
discipline of the established church. (Hear.) But because he held 
the Protestant Church to be the best, the purest, and the most free 
from idolatry and superstitious mummeries, he did not on that account 
wish by any means to control the consciences of others, or deprive 
them of the free enjoyment and exercise of that which they might con- 
sider as constituting a more efficient rule of faith. (Hear, hear.) He 
looked upon religious toleration as a sacred principle of political 
economy, and which, acting in unison with the freest exercise of civil 
liberty, so far as it could be rendered compatible with the general 
interests of organized society, had secured to them the completest sys- 
tem of government which the wisdom and observation of man had yet 
devised. He held, therefore, that toleration ought to be extended to 
all sects and classes of religious thinkers, without any distinction or 
limitation being drawn, so long as public decency and public peace and 
tranquillity did not suffer from the exercise of the doctrines or peculiar 
views of any religion. (Hear.) When therefore the State was called 
upon to legislate upen matters affecting ecclesiastical subjects, what 
delicacy, what forbearance, what circumspection, was it not necessary 
to employ, so that, while wielding the temporal sword to repress abuses, 
not to shock the spiritual susceptibilities or estrange the loyalty of 
those whose religious tenets might be,-as in the united kingdom, at 
variance with those of a majority of the posvie! It should be remem- 
bered that religion was the chief bond of human society ; that history, 
as well as his personal experience in diplomatic relations with a foreign 
power, had taught him that quarrels and dissensions on religious 
matters produced the greatest scandal, and unhinged the whole fabric 
of a State. (Hear.) hile, therefore, they were animated in the dis- 
cussion of the subject before the House, they ought to have every 
desire to soothe the excitement which the recent attempt to complete 
the organization of a Roman Catholic hierarchy in England had not 
unnaturally stirred up; to be cos gem to deal calmly with the evils 
which it had wahideatly engendered, and to direct the attention, as it 
was their duty, to the consequences which he, for one, had reason for 
apprehending, unless corrected, would inevitably ensue. 

The noble lord at the head of the Government had been taunted with 
taking a step backward in bringing this motion before the House. He 
had been told that he had done that which his antecedents rendered un- 
worthy of himself and of the great Liberal party over which he had 
hitherto, with so much ability, presided; but, from the opinion he had 
ventured to form of the noble lord’s character, he apprehended thar, in 
the imperative discharge of a duty towards his country, he would not 
be deterred from the free exercise of his judgment even by considera- 
tions of his political antecedents, or at the risk of incurring charges si- 
milar to those to which he had alluded. (Hear, hear.) To his mind 
the noble lord was not only best consulting the interests of the party 
which it was alleged he was deserting, but what was of infinitely 

reater importance, the interests of the country at large, by acting as 
fe had done. (Cheers from the Ministerial benches). And, as the en- 
actments of this bill—although he vn poy that recent Parliamentary 
difficulties had induced the noble lord to modify them, would in no way 
interfere with the legitimate exercise and tg Angers of religious liber- 
ty, but would merely tend to control abuse, he would give the noble 
lord—in the absence of a more stringent proposition—his humble but 
very cordial support. (Cheers.) Migkt he be permitted to add that, 
although a humble member of the House, it was with deep feelings of 
regret that he found himself unable, after mature consideration, to ar- 
rive at conclusions in unison with the opinions which had been recent- 
ly expressed by one towards whom—for reasons which the House 
Would readily understand—he bore considerable political attachment, 
and to whom he looked up as called upon to occupy the place unbap- 
pily vacated in the advocacy of those measures with which the coun- 
try was endowed ;* (Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear.”) On the model of 
that right hon.  Peyreng a political 2 toate od he (Sir R. Peel) would 
readily fashion his own feelings; and happy he was to think that upon 
most subjects he could do so, though upon the present occasion, consis- 
tently with the feelings he entertained, he was forced to differ from 
him. (Hear, hear.) ft was precisely because he (Sir R. Peel) was an 
advocate of civil and religious liberty, which he held to be inseparably 
united together, so that you could not deface the one without Tintgur- 
ing the other, that he gave his adhesion to legislate upon the so-called 
Papal aggression. Divested of its political influence, and apart, if pos- 
sible, from the question of spiritual jurisdiction which Rome had as- 
sumed by that act, there really appeared to him no very serious cause 
of alarm. He saw no great cause of alarm in the simple abstract cir- 
cumstance that the eas of an individual priest had been satisfied—a 
priest, be it remembered, who had the meekness to promots his own 
elevation by the assurance that the political consequences resulting 
therefrom were superficial and transitory in their nature. (Hear, 
hear.) He held that there was no great reason for alarm in the simple 
circumstance that Dr. Wiseman had been permitted, as by the stroke 
of a harlequin’s wand, to shuffle off the sombre vestments of a bishop in 
partibus, for the gaudy trappings of a spiritual prince, and the title of 
an imaginary see. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” andlaughter.) After all, a Cardi- 
nal’s hat and hose had not always been reserved for even such impor- 
tant functions, as from the present appointment one might be led to 
imagine, A Medici wore a Cardinal's bat in petticoats, and did not 
history point a finger of scorn at Julius III., who, with no great self- 
respect, it must be admitted, gave away the Cardinal’s hat which he 
had vacated on his own nomination to the Pontificial chair, to the keeper 
of a meragery of monkeys which it was his Papal pleasure to maintain. 
(Laughter.) Pio Nono it really seemed to him, although but so recent- 
ly and so forcibly reseated in the affections of his people by a sudden, 
and certainly very extraordinary burst of religious zeal on the part of 
Republican France,—and, by the way, it really seemed as if the Citi- 
tizen President of the Republic were desirous of making some amends 
for the Emperor’s misconduct, as where the latter was instrumental in 
establishing republics,—as, for instance, the Ligurian, the Cisalpine, 
and the Parthenopwan,—the former had destroyed the only one he 
could lay his hands upon; and where the uncle, without much display, 
carried off from Rome a Pope beloved by his people, the nephew, with a 
very great display, and with considerable expense, it would appear, since 
it required 30,000 men, carried back to Rome a Pope whose presence the 
Romans had made arrangements to dispense with. (Laug ter.) He was 
about to say that Pio Nono really seemed to him to aspire to the cha- 
racter in which Hildebrand and Gregory VII. were represented in an 
old picture which he remembered seeing at Naples, with a crosier in 
one hand and a whip in the other, trampling under foot the crowns of 
sovereigns, and with the nets and fishes of St. Peter by his side. This 
representation of the fiery monk of Cluny afforded no incorrect portrait- 
ure of the character which Pio Nono, with all his virtues and weak- 
nesses, seemed desirous of enacting. (Hear, hear.) But Papal history 
teemed with vagaries of this nature. Let the crimes, the bigotry, and 
the intolerance of the Papacy be for the more immediate appreciation 
of those who, now that the day-spring of liberty had been eclipsed in 
the blood of that great man under whose auspices it was just beginning 
to dawn over Central Italy, were by an arbitary tyranny endeavour- 
ing to counteract further developement, forgetful that a day of reckon- 
ing might not be far distant, and that, unless they profited by the les- 
sons afforded to them, the temporal power of the Pope, in the balance 
of justice, might be found wanting. (Hear.) Let us be careful,— 


Lest from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 


but so to regulate our appreciation of the recent invasion of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown of England, as not to limit ourselves to the im- 
mediate effects, but to the consequences likely toensue. This was not 
the first time at which this country, with reference to the usurpation 
of the authority to appoint archbishops in this realm, had had just 
cause to complain of Rome. So far back as the reign of King John he 








rate, as well as of the digni 
: , gnity and character of that assembly. 
“tr, hear.) Before entering on the discussion before the House, 4 














* Sir James Graham. 








found Innocent III. nominating an archbishop to the genet fegtervary: 


whose authority and jurisdiction John refused to recognise. The P 
consequently is country under an interdict and prohibited 
King’s sub, from rendering the homage which was justly due to 
their sovereign, and very generously gave this country to the King of 
France, whom, only afew years before he had also ote 
(Hear.) Did not X., in his infallibility, give to Henry VIII. the 
title of ** Defender of the Faith,” in consequence of a work which he 
wrote on the Seven Sacraments against Luther; yet, in few 
years after this same title was abolished, the Farnese Pope (Paul III.) 

romulgated the bull Jn cena Domini, with a view of asserting the 
Pope's authority, and, at the same time, of excommanicating Henry in 
England. These ecclesiastical thunderbolts, in the hands of the mad- 
men who in the early and middle ages usurped to themselves this au- 
thority, before the light of science and literatnre had dispelled the 
dark clouds of superstition, had a very powerful influence over men of 
ignorant minds, Then, again, in the recent case of Piedmont, in con- 
sequence of the Sicardi laws which had abolished certain ecclesias- 
tical privileges, we had witnessed another display of the oaey of the 
Roman Catholic Church at the death-bed of one who had instru- 
mental in their tion, but which display had nearly proved fatal 
to the wget oo ate under whose auspices it had been planned. 
(Hear.) Thank God we had no serious ground for ap ion on this 
score in the present day. The people of this country, happy in the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty—proud of the of their 
beloeed Sovereign, who had endeared herself to their affections by even 
firmer ties than those which might naturally have attached her to 
them—would laugh to scorn the impotent attempt of that miserable 
political impostor to wre them from their duty. The right hon. 
gentleman, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, in the de- 
bate on the introduction of the bill, said that if the measures were 
adopted he kmew no reason for entertaining any apprehension of the 
loyalty of Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects; but he (Sir R. Peel) 
apprehended that there were many in that house who would be in- 
clined to question, however painful it might be to do so, the accuracy 
of that statement, and be disposed to attribute it either to a too 
confiding spirit, which the loyalty of the right hon. gentleman had giv- 
en expression to, than to any substantive proofs he had adduced in sup- 
port of it. He regretted, however, that the noble lord, in attempting 
to legislate for England, should have extended the enactments of the 
bill to Ireland, the ecclesiastical condition of which, from the fact that 
three-fourths of the inhabitants were Roman Catholies, rendered it b 
no means synonimous with England. Indeed, he could have wish 
that while establishing even severer restrictions against Papal aggres- 
sion in England they had left Ireland, at all events for the moment, 
altogether untouched. (Loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear.”) He apprehend- 
ed it to be quite ible to make a distinction in legislating upon these 
matters between Bogland and Ireland. They could not conceal from 
themselves the fact that the bill before the House, although shorn of its 
fair propertions, would produce, if it had not already excited, serious 
hostility and opposition in that part of Her Majesty’s dominions. Ex- 
perience had taught them how tenacious the Irish Roman Catholics 
were of their religion; and he found no fault with them on that score; 
and experience had also taught them how futile were all attempts to 
interfere, even in an indirect manner, with what they considered to be 
the free exercise of a religion which united a great majority of them 
in one common bond of professon of faith. Let the House then cease 
to direct their energies in this particular channel; or, if they must le- 
gislate, let them not be guided by what, perhaps, might be applicable 
to England, but which, as regarded Ireland, was altogether idle and 
unprofitable. The display of Protestant feeling recently exhibited in 
this country certainly afforded some security against successful ag- 
gression on the part of Rome; and, although it had been said that an 
attempt to get up an anti-Catholic demonstration in the north of Eng- 
land had failed, his belief was, that, whatever artifices the Roman Ca- 
tholics might employ to excite a fictitious sympathy in their behalf on 
the present occasiow, the Protestant people of England did not need the 
exertions of any individual to give vent to their unanimous disapproval 
of the conduct whieh Rome had recently adopted. In an address, sign- 
ed by 40,000 Roman Catholics, recently presented to Her Majesty by 
three RomanCatholies peers, he found the expression that they were 
ready “‘ to give to Cwsar the things that were Casar’s, and to God the 
things that were God’s;” but, remembering that this expression was 
susceptible of a Jesuitical oe he did not consider it by any 
means satisfactory, (Hear, hear. : 

But what hed eipazionce taught him personally in diplomatic rela- 
tious to i ers in a very critical juncture of affairs with re 
spect to ecclesias differences? A passive observer under the in- 
structions of the noble lord at the head of foreign affairs, whatever 
others might suppose to the contrary, and directed not to interfere, he 
had witnessed inactively, but not without emotion the mighty strug- 
gle of liberty against despotism and intolerance. (Loud cheers.) A 
struggle which, in a country containing little over 2,000,000 of inha- 
bitants had called forth the best efforts of an army of 90,000 men. 
(Cheers.) That nation had beeu roused, not to unfold once again on 
the banner of victory the federal cross against foreign foes, not in an- 
other battle of Mogarten to crush the rs of Austria, or as against a 
Maximilian with a view of enforcing the ratification of Swiss indepen- 
dence, not as against France in the 16th century to win a Navara, or 
to plunder and lay waste the fertile plains of Burgundy and besiege 
Dijon, but, under the influence of religious excitement and animosities 
stirred up by artful Jesuits and Papal political emissaries, to wage @ 
religious war against one another, and, in a fratricidal contest, to 
out the most gallant blood that ever warmed a patriot’s heart on that 
soil, which, like an oasis in the desert, still afforded a last retreat 

ainst the despotism of Europe,—still preserves intact the hospitable 
ote of liberty. (Loud cheers.) He admitted, indeed, it was with 
difficulty he could control his feelings and maintain that rigid and im- 
partial observance which the noble lord had absolutely imposed on him, 
when he witnessed the iniquity and intolerance with which Rome had 
fostered these dissensions, and that after the capitulation of Freibourg 
she had been instrumental in inducing Lucerne to prolong a hope- 
less contest. (Cheers.) The country had hardly yet recovered the 
consequences of that struggle and the shock of contending parties. 
The horrors of war, the losses, misery, the ruinous expense it entailed 
were only relieved by the greatest forbearance and met by the great- 
est sacrifices coupled with the entire forgetfulness of the past. And 
yet,if the Confederacy had not shown energy in steming that outbreak 
at once, he should like to know where would have now been the liberty 
—where the religious toleratian that at present that country enjoyed ? 
(Cheers.) And had not the consequences of that war proved what 
dangers were to be spprehended from apparently insignificant causes 
—for they all knew the origin of the struggle in Switzerland—how 
step by step, if unchecked, they gradually attained a magnitude capa- 
ble ultimately of convulsing an entire nation. Luther said that Rome 
was the seat of hypocrisy and intolerance. And certainly the ante- 
cedents of Papal history confirmed that opinion, and proved that there 
was in her policy a tendency the most dangerous to, and most subver- 
sive of civil and religious liberty. (Cheers.) Cast your eye (said the 
hon. baronet) over the page of history. See what Spain once was and 
what she is now. See what is Rome—what is Naples—what is Flor- 
ence at the present day! Where with Roman Catholic intolerance is 
civil liberty? (Loud cheers.) Recollect what Hildebrand, Gregory 
VII. said of Spain,—* It were better she should belong to the Saracen 
than not render homage to the Sovereign Pontiff.” Recollect that an- 
other Po uon compagno—Gregory XIII., revelling in his unholy 
orgies, celebrated to Almighty God public thanksgiving for the massa- 
ere of St. Bartholomew, and recollect that her policy still continues im 
the same spirit. (Great cheering.) Its course unchanged still flows 
through the same channels of intolerance. Recollect, above all, that 
this is the enemy we have to ward off, and whose arrogance and h 
crisy, whose irdifference to the consequences likely to ensue, prov ed 
her own selfish ends are attained, or, failing that, succeed in thro 
the firebrand of religious discord amidst this happy, this conten 
people, with the hope of deriving some ultimate advan in the con- 
flict of party, now urge her on. She is an enemy whom it requires all 
our etl on attention to counteract, and,as I believe from my heart 
this recent aggression was but the first step of @ premeditated and or- 
} ganized system of attack (tremendous cheering), undertaken with a 
view of enslaving the conscience, shackling the liberties, and shaking 
the allegiance of the people, I would entreat the noble lord, as he re- 
spectsand values that course which he has so long and advantageously 
to the country advocated, to keep a watchful, and a vigilant eye over the 
interests committed to his keeping as head of the Government of this 
great empire, and I entreat the House by timely legislation, to prevent 
an abuse from taking root unheeded, the fruits of which will inevita- 
bly endanger the safety of the State. (The hon. baronet resumed his 
seat amid great cheering, and was immediately surrounded by numbers 
of hon. members to offer him their congratulations. ) 
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REFORM IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 
Thursday, 27th March. 


Lord J. RUSSELL rose to move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
better administration of justice in the Court of Chancery. He D 
by stating the changes made in that court since the period of the first 
appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, and the increase of business which 
ensued, the effect, he believed, of the addition to the judicial strength 
of the court. The state of business in that court in 1849 and 1860, in 
which, owing to the illness of Lord Cottenham, there was a considera- 
ble arrear, showed how essential it was that the judges should not re- 
lax their exertions. In 1850 and 1851, when there were only two Vice- 
Chancellors, an accumulation of business took place, the number of 
causes, &c., on the first day of Michaelmas Term, 1850, being 772, and 
on the first day of Hilary Term, 1851, it was 1,015. This accumulation, 
however, was very much owing to certain acts of Parliament, and 
would be kept down by the appointment of an additional Vice-Chancel- 
lor. He then considered the functions of the Lord Chancellor, who, 
besides presiding in his court and in the House of Lords, was & mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, consulted upon political and constitutional ques- 
tions, and likewise an adviser of the Royal family; and he stated the 
advantages and disadvantages attending the present functions of this 
great officer. He then detailed the var — ans which had been pro- 
posed for chenging the functions of the office. One was that there 
should be a permanent judge in the Court of Chancery, a permanent 
Lord President in the House of Lords, and a Lord Keeper, or Minister 
of Justice, connected with the Administration. However plausible 
such a ition might be, he did not think this separation of the ju- 
dicial and political functions would be in practice beneficial, or that the 
objection to the union of those functions in the judge of such a court was 
well founded. He should be afraid that, if this plan were adopted, the 
country would lose the advantage which it had enjoyed since the Re- 
volution, of having, belonging to the Executive Government and pre- 
siding in the House of Sool, aman of the most eminent legal ability, 
without any equivalent gain. Another plan was to have a permanent 
judge in the court, detaching him from any duties in the Court of 
Chancery, and making him an appellate judge in the House of Lords. 
He owned that this plan had very great advantages over the preceding ; 
at the same time he did not think a judge who presided in the House of 
Lords, who had no practice in any court, would possess sufficient weight 
and authority. A third scheme, proposed by Sir E. Sugden, contem- 

lated an intermediate court of appeal, composed of the Vice-Chancel- 

ors; the objection to which was that, by depriving the several courts 
of their judges, the action of those courts would be paralysed. The bill 
went upon the foundation—first, that it was desirable to have more than 
one judge in the Lord Chancellor's Court; secondly, that, considering 
the great wear and tear occasioned by the exercise of so many functions, 
it was desirable that the Lord Chancellor should be able to devote a 
greater portion of time to the questions before him. It proposed that 
there should be acourt, to be called the Supreme Court of Chancery, or 
the Lord Chancellor’s Court, in which should sit the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, and one of the judges in the courts of law tobe 
summoned from time to time; that any two of them should have the 
| of hearing causes, and that, in the absence of the Lord Chancel- 
or, the other two judges should have the same power. The salary of the 
Lord Chancellor it was proposed to fix at £10,000, leaving the retired 
allowance the same as now—namely, £5,000. It was further proposed 
to vest the ecclesiastical patronage now administered by the Lord 
Chancellor in the Crown, to be exercised by the First Minister, taking 
the pleasure of the Crown. 

Mr. STUART, who observed that the proposal was entirely knew, sug- 

ted various objections to which he considered the plan was open. 

Ithough Lord J. Russell had declared it to be inexpedient to sepa- 
rate the judicial and political functions of the Lord Chancellor, the bill 
would enable the busiuess of the Court of Chancery to be transacted 
without any Lord Chancellor at all. He strongly objected to the 
transfer of the ecclesiastical patronage from the Lord Chancellor to the 
First Minister of the Crown 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER believed that the measure would not give 
satisfaction either to the profession or tothe suitors. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor was to be relieved from close attention to the details of the Court, 
the Master of the Rolls, the only equity judge, must inevitably take his 
place, and what then would become of the Rolls Court? Such an in- 
terference with the business of any court tended to create delay. Mr. 
Palmer suggested other objections to the plan, not, he said, ina 
spirit of hostility, but with a sincere view of aiding the Government. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY objected that the plan was defegtive in respect to 
the appellate jurisdiction in the House of Lords, where a case heard 
before the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and a common law 
judge, would be decided in the last resort by the Lord Chancellor alone. 

r. HEADLAM protested against the closing of the Rolls Court, and 
thus or the judicial strength of the Court of Chancery. 

Lord J. RUSSELL gave a few further explanations of the measure ; 
and, aftcr an interchange of remarks between Sir H. Willoughby and 
the Attorney-General ting the feesin the Court of Chancery, 
leave was given to bring in the bill. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Friday, 28th March. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, in answer to a question from Mr. Reynolds, 
as to a measure respecting Minister's Money in Ireland, took the op- 
portunity of stating the course in which public business: would be pro- 
ceeded with—The Army Estimates would be taken to-night, and he 
would move the report upon them be received at a morning sitting to- 
morrow (Saturday). On Friday next the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would make his financial statemeat, and move in Committee of Ways 
and Means, a resolution for the continuance of the Income Tax for a 
limited period. As the remaining days allotted to the business of the 
Government would be three only before the commencement of the Easter 
holidays, it would be impossible for him to bring forward the Titles 
Assumption Bill until after Easter; he therefore proposed the House 
should go into committee on that measure on the 2d of May. (Hear, 
hear.)—A question had been asked on a previous evening as to his 
intentions with rd to the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland: he had 
not himself altered his opinion on the policy of its abolition; but see- 
ing the os opinion of Ireland to be opposed to it, he did not see how 
he could, with the present state of the public business, be able to pro- 
ceed with it, (Cheers from the Irish members.) As to & measure in 
relation to ministers’ money in Ireland, he feared he should not have 
it in his power to introduce one this session, although a bill was pre- 

red.—He ed to say, with reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles 

ssum Bill, that when the House went into committee upon it, it 
would be desirable to pee with it before any other business was un- 
dertaken ; therefore, if hon. members intended to move amendments 
4 committee, it would be convenient if early notice were given of 

em. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Stanford, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that before going into committee u the Ecclesiagtical 





Titles m Bill he would explain the course he intended to take 
in committee upon the order of the day being read for the House going 
into a committee of supp 


ly. 

Mr. HUME and Mr. WILLIAMS complained of the postponement 
of the Budget, and contended that it was the duty of Government to 
bring it forward on ape 

Lord J. RUSSELL said he thought, as there was a surplus revenue, 
po ere was justified in bringing forward the estimates before 

e 


Mr. B. OSBORNE led to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
inform the House wh 


er it was his intention totally to repeal the win- 
dow tax? : 


The CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer said he must decline at pre- 
sent to give any intimation of what course he proposed to take ; but he 
thought it was indispensable to the proper conduct of public business 
to proceed with the estimates without further delay. 

olonel DUNNE then moved a resolution strongly disapproving of 
the contemplated abolition of the military hospital at Kilmainham—a 
step which the gallant colonel said was impolitic and unjust, and likely 
to lead to much dissatisfaction and ill-feeling among the Irish people. 

The Hon. F. MAULE said the system of in-pensioners was unpopu- 
lar with the British army, and he could not see why it should be main- 
tained at that expense to the country. 

Sir De Lacy Evans, Colonel Rawdon, Lord Naas, and Mr. Reynolds 
su ted the motion; Messrs. Hume and Williams opposed it. 

J. RUSSELL thought the question should be referred to and 
aie by a select committee before the House came to a vote upon 

After a few words from Mr. Disraeli the House divided. For the 
motion, 105 ; against, 137 ; majority against, 32. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and the House went into Committee 
of Supply.—The Hon. Fox Maule, in bringing forward the army esti- 
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mates, said that the Government had not considered it advisable to 
make any material reduction in the military forces for the ensui 

ear, iat he therefore proposed that the number of men be 98,714, 
bein within 414 of the number voted last year. The amount he de- 
sired for the maintainence of this body was £3,521,069. Various al- 
terations were contemplated in the management of the moral and phy- 
sical condition of the soldiers, which caused a slight increase in some of 
the items, but, wherever possible, retrenchment had been made, and 
on the whole a decrease had been effected, as compared with last year, 
of £41,361. He done had his best to reduce the expenditure, wherever 
practicable, but he did not scruple to ask for that which he considered 
necessary for the well-being of the British army. 

Mr. HUME urged the practicability and necessity of making further 
retrenchments in this department, and moved as an amendment that a 
reduction be made in the army, by diminishing the forces in North 
America to the amount of 5000 men. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Williams and Sir W. Molesworth, 
and opposed by Lord J. Russell and Mr. F. M‘Cullagh. On a division 
it was rejected by a majority of 186 to 47. 

Mr. HUME then moved that the Chairman do leave the chair. This 
was opposed by the Government, and upon a division was negatived 
by a lar he i 

Lord J. RUSSELL then gave way. Some formal business was aftor- 
wards disposed of and the House adjourned at half-past one o’clock. 





A SPEECH FROM THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 


The third anniversary festival of the Asylum for Idiots, was held 
yesterday (the 19th ult.) at the London Tavern. The Earl of Carlisle 
presided. The company consisted of upwards of 120 gentlemen, amon 
whom were Lord Ebrington, Mr. Sheriff Carden, Alderman Wire, an 
several other members of the corporation of the city of London. 

After a very excellent dinner had been partaken of, and the usual 
loyal toasts had been drunk, specimens of the drawings, handwriting, 
and handicraft work of the children of the institution, in the shape of 
shoes, baskets, knitting, &c., were sent round for inspection. The per- 
formances thus displayed by the afflicted objects of the charity 
afforded great and deep gratification to the friends and promoters of 
the institution. 

The CuairMAN then rose and said,—Gentlemen, after the ccular 
demonstration which has just been submitted to you, I almost feel that 
any address from the chair would be more than superfluous ; neverthe- 
less with your permission I will call your attention to a toast which 
concerns the matter which has brought us together this evening. 
First, permit me to premise that I think to a certain degree we may 
have some disadvantage to wrestle with even in our very title. There 
are few forms of human suffering or disorder which have not some 
rather picturesque or romantic association connected with them. You 
all remember that Homer and Milton were blind, that Virgil was asth- 
matic, Horace paralytic, and that Lord Byron was lame; but when 
we come to reflect on tke different points of human calamity and suffer- 
ing, and particularly with respect to the form of human disorder which 
most resembles idiocy, namely, insanity, we feel that there is a sort of 
mysterious and moody majesty about madaess which excites our 
imagination at the same time that it moves our sympathy, and which 
rather consecrates the object. Those who have frequented the drama 
know what it is to hear the awful frenzy of a Lear and the maniac 
shriek of a Belvidera; but we can hardly imagine to ourselves an 
idiot being the hero ofatragedy. Yet upon reflection few descriptions 
of persons can be conceived more entitled to our generous sympathy 
and our active assistance. Without being invested, as I have already 
intimated, with the more solemn and picturesque drapery of tragic 
dignity, they are exposed, perhaps, beyond all others, to the cold 
neglect, the coarse gibes, the brutal merriment of a callous and unfeel- 
ing world; they are the butt and scarecrow of the village green—often 
the drudge sent out from the domestic hearth. Take it that they meet 
with no ill-treatment—that no aggravation of cruelty or scorn em- 
bitters their lot; nay, that family decencies and family affections 
gather round them, guide their path, and smooth their pillow; yet 
what a life of negatives is theirs at the very best! Nature spreads in 
vain her witchery of hues, her golden sunsets, and her starry firma- 
ments ; to their antutored ears music hath no melody—to their stag- 
nant minds literature and science and art and the sacred muse utter 
no varied voice—to their turgid souls devotion points no God. Too 
often, though dead to pleasure and to virtue, they exercise powers of 
mischief and annoyance; and though we must believe and hope they 
are without the responsibilities of crime, they yet incur all its degrada- 
tion. Here, then, for persons such as these, this institution steps in. 
I am sure those benevolent and devoted men who are most anxious for 
its success, and who have laboured most for it, will have no wish to 
exaggerate its effects or its capacities ; they will not tell you that they 
hope to convert the patients whom they receive within this institution 
into philosophers, orators, poets, statesmen. Jt is not with our asylum 
S with the village churchyard. We do not imagine that we can have 

ere 

‘“* Hearts pregnant with celestial fire, 
‘* Hands that the rod of empire may have ruled, 
“Or wake to ecstacies the living lyre.” 


The instantaneous cure, the entire change of the possessed mind, were 
only the work of Him whose voice the demons heard, and at once came 
out; but the officers and managers of this institution will tell you, 
evenfrom the.. limited past experience, that much may be done, that 
positive advances may be made, that by judiciously ministering to the 
requirements both of the physical and moral organization, intimately 
connected and interlaced as they frequently are with each other, or- 
derly habits, steady employment, rational tastes, kindly feelings, just 
sensibilities of the affections and the conscience, the sense of right and 
wrong, the fear and love of God, may be introduced and fostered 
and developed into all their multiplied and goodly results; in fact, 
the soul may, as it were, be recreated, so that in the best instances 
the idiot may be converted into a decent and creditable member of 
society; in the worst, his existence may be surrounded with an at- 
mosphere of comfort and tenderness. Are not such results worth 
struggling for? Will you not achieve and complete the work which 
has already been begun? It has been begun full late, both here and 
elsewhere. We will not now, however, dwell upon that, but rather ex- 
press our gratitude that it has been put into the minds of benevolent 
and well-judging men to undertake the noble task. I know that it is 
exciting attention elsewhere, jally among our American kinsmen. 
An esteemed and noble-minded friend of mine, Dr. Howe, who, by his 
singularly successful treatment of Laura Bridgman, who was born 
blind, deaf, and dumb, has shown how well able he was to cope with 
every form of human bereavement, came over expressly to this country 
last year to see what we were doing, and to compare it with what they 
were doing in his country. If I may venture to offer a suggestion to 
those who promote this institution, it would be that they should in 

quire what has been done in other institutions, because we might have 
much to teach,—we might have also something to learn. The friends 


capable of giving accommodation to all that mass of helplessness an 
misery which is in need of it. For that purpose they are accumula- 
ting a building fund ; they feel they would not be justified in commenc- 
ing operations till the fund amounts to 10,000/., and they look to the 
company of this day for material assistance towards completing the 
same. Let not such a work lingerin our hands. Weare erecting this 
year a vast edifice, which I am disposed to think we may take a just 
pride in as a model of modern enterprise and mechanism, directed to an 
enlightened and philanthropic purpose. But the glories of the Crys- 
tal Palace would be dim by the side of an adequate house of shel- 
ter and of cure for all the idiots of our land; and it would bea 
more honourable spectacle, if it could once be achieved by your large- 
hearted liberality, than the display of the world’s goods amid the 
alleys of the gigantic showroom. And when the foreigners who 
throng to our shores shall tell us, as they may with some truth, 
that some of them excel us in their monumental buildings, the pa- 
laces of their Kings, their public walks and gardens, their sparkling 
fountains, and their galleries of art, we shall not feel abashed if 
we can tell them that there is in our wide metropolis scarcely a hu- 
man want which does not find its remedy, a human disease which has 
not its hospital, a human sorrow which may not seek for its refuge— 
and amid that goodly assemblage an asylum for idiots ought to be no 
longer wanting. The noble Lord concluded by proposing ‘ Pros- 
perity to the Asylum for Idiots.” (Great cheering.) 

The health uf the President and Vice-Presidents was then drunk, for 
which Lord Ebrington returned thanks. Other toasts were given, and 
speeches made in the course of the evening by Mr. Alderman Wire, Mr. 
Sheriff Carden, and other gentlemen, all in support of the institution. 
The secretary announced that the amount of the subscriptions was no 





less than 2,500/., which included 250 guineas from his Royal Highness 





of this institution have a noble ambition ; they wish to erect a eee | ; 
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the Prince of Wales, 200 guineas from the Corporation of the city of 
London, 100 guineas from the Drapers’ Company, 26/. from Lord Ep. 
rington, &c. (Great cheering.) 








Deatu Bev Roman Caruoxic Bequests.—The following parti- 
culars of a case argued, but not decided, in the Vice Chancellors 
Court—Metairie ». Wiseman—are copied from a London paper of the 
22nd ult. 


An important Case has occurred, before Lord Cranworth, which has 
helped to fix public attention on the inordinate pretensions and some 
not very reputable acts of the Romish priesthood. In that court ap 
injunction was moved for to restrain Cardinal Wiseman—a noming| 
trustee—and others, from transferring a sum of £7000 in the Three 
per Cents, and applying it, according to the trusts, for the use of cer. 
tain Catholic schools. The application was made on behalf of a French 
person of the name of Metairie, who had claims on the property as heir. 
at-law. From the pleadings, which extended over eight days, it ap- 

ared that Monsieur Carré, who years ago was well known about 

ondon as a teacher of French, came to this country at the period of the 
first French Revolution, as an emigré. By dint of great industry, and 
living in a most penurious manner—an apple serving him at times for 
dinner—he accumulated a sum of £10,000. He had been in possession 
of property, and was stimulated to his exertions and his penury by 
a hope of obtaining the means of returning to France and re-purchas- 
ing his inheritance. He was remarkable too, for an aversion to the 
female sex ; and, in the latter years of his life, lodged in Somers-town 
with a man of the name of Hamilton, who was his exclusive attendant, 
In February, 1847, being then seventy-seven years of age, and preyi- 
ously in good health, both bodily and mental, he became very ill, and 
Hami'ton summoned a medical man to his aid. M. Gasquet appears to 
have been a Roman Catholic, and, remarking the low condition of the 
patient, said he wanted ample nourishment; but he was afraid, from 
what he saw, that the —_ was without the means of providing it. 
He was then informed Y Hamilton, that Mr. Carré, though living in 
such misery, possessed £10,000. This piece of information M. Gasquet 
conveyed to Father Holdstock, a Roman Catholic priest of a chapel in 
Clarendon-square, Somers-town; and immediately the rev. gentleman 
went to visit M. Carré, between whom and himself their appears to 
have been no gepnene acquaintance or connexion. What passed between 
the priest and the dying man is unknown, for no other person was pre- 
sent at the interview; and then, probably, as on all subsequent occa- 
sions, the conversation took place in French, which Hamilton did not 
understand. The result, however, was, that the priest gave instruc- 
tions to a gentleman of the name of John Anastasius Cooke,a Roman 
Catholic and a barrister practising at the Chancery bar, to draw up a 
will for M. Carré, devising £7000 of his £10,000 in trust for the use 
of certain Roman Catholic schools in Somers-town, making Cook: one 
of the trustees. Cooke accepted the business, provided the stamps, :ul- 
filled all the duties of attorney, solicitor, and barrister, and without, 
submitting the will in a rough draft to Carré, and taking his instruv- 
tions upon it, presented it ready for signature. On the 27th February 
Gasquet first saw Carré ; On March Ist Holdstock and Cooke presente 
themselves at Carré’s residence, with the will engrossed, It was then, 
however, settled between them and Carré, as £700 would be saved by 
avoiding the legacy duty, that a deed of gift should be made. If Carré 
lived long enough to bring such a deed into operation, the money would 
pass at once; if he died, the will gave it to the same parties. On March 
4th the will and deed were both executed, the priest pressing himself 
into M. Carré’s presence; and onthe 6th the property was transferred 
to the trustees, and Carré died on the same day. He died too without 
priestly consolation, for Holdstock never went near him after the will 
and the deed were executed, alleging that Gasquet informed him that 
the poor old man was recovering. A great number of affidavits have 
been filed and read, but these are the substantial facts of the case. Af- 
ter counsel for the trustees had been heard at great length, the case 
was postponed from last Saturday for Mr. Bethell, who opened the case, 
to reply, the learned gentlemen being unwell. In the meantime the 


fund has been ordered to be transferred into court to await its deci- 
sion. 








ENZIBEL'S GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 
FO a rest of his Descriptive Instrumental Work, THE BATTLE OF 
take place 





- ILL, which was postponed through the inclemency of the weather, wil 
AT CASTLE GARDEN, MONDAY, APRIL 14th, 1851, 
When Tickets [50 cents each| and programmes ot the 8th of April will be used. 


To be had at the Music Stores, and at the door on the oooning, of performance, Doors opea 
at half-past Six, Concert to commence at Eight o'clock. 


N B. The [th Regiment of N. Y. S. M. will be present in full uniform. 





ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 
THE ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE SAINT GEORGE'S SOCIETY 


OF NEW-YORK, 


Will take place at the Astor House, on Wednesday, the 23d of April. Dinner on table at 
six o'clock precisely. Tickets may be obtained from the ident, Dr. J. C. Beales, 30 
Weet Fourteenth Street—the First Vice-President, Mr. W. Young, 3 Barclay Street—the 
Second Vice-President, Mr. C. Pitt, i7 Third Avenue—the Treasurer, Mr. KR. Bage, 172 Pearl 
Street— the , Mr. E. Walker. 114 Falton Street—the Stewards, Messrs. R. Bunch 
58 Barclay Street, R. Waller, 120 Pear! Street, C.C Harvey, 51 William Street, and J. Ker- 
shaw, 47 New Sireet—at the Astor House—or at this office, 





GRAND CONCERT. 
Ww. VINCENT WALLACE has the honor to announce to the pnblic that he will give 
a Grana Concert of Voca! and Instrumental! Music, at 
TRIPLER HALL, 
ON TUESDAY EVENING, 22d. inst., 
On which occasion he will perform on the Vio.tn, a Grand Fantasia on Airs from “ La Son- 
nambula,” and Brilliant Var ng on the Irish Melody, “’Tis the Last Rose of Summer,” 
oo expressly for this concert); he wil] also perform by desire of many amateurs) in 6 
ble Quartetie, by Spohr. W. V. Wallace will perform on the P1ano,a New Romance, 
** Music Murmurings ju the Trees,” his Grande Poika di Concert (by request,) and a New 
Duo, for two os, with Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN, 
MADAME BUSHELLE willappear, for the first time in New York, and sing several of 
her Favorite Arias and Ballads, a Duo with Mr. W. H. GREATOREX. 
Mr. A. ARTHURSON and other eminent artists will assist on this occasion. 
A Magnificent Orchestra will form the Overture to MARMION and MARITANA, 
under the direction of Mr. GEORGE LODER. 
Full Programmes in future announcements. 
TICKETS ONE DOLLAR EAC4H, 


To be had at William Hall & Sons, 239 Broadway, and at all the principal Music Stores, 
Hotels, kc. 





Tr 
MARRIED, on 22d March, at the house of the British Consul General in Havane, 
by the Archdeacon of Jamaica, George Brown, Esq., to Louisa, daughter of C. D. 
Tolmé, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 110 I-4. 


THE ALBION. _ 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1851. 











The Liverpool mails of the 29th ult. were received here on Thurs- 
day morning, brought by the Cunard steamer Africa, Capt. Ryrie, 
after an excellent passage of eleven days and twenty-one hours. 





The House of Commons has manifested its determination to have 
some sort of a bill enacted, which shall be expressive of its sense of the 
indignity put upon the Protestant Faith of Great Britain by the recent 
Papal aggression, if it be not, in more than name, a bill of pains and 
penalties; for, on the 25th ult., after many nights of wearisome dis- 
cussion, the second reading of Lord John Russell’s proposed Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Assumption bill was carried by an overwhelming majority 
of 438 against 95. This very vote is sufficient proof that the measure 
is no longer considered as a ministerial one, though brought in and 
conducted by the Premier. Party strength having been tested on other 
occasions, and remaining to be adjusted, ere long, by the voice of the 
country at the polls, honourable members really seem for once to have 
followed their individual bent, the result being the decisive figur’ 
just named, whilst the arguments adduced exhibit the truth of the 
phrase—quot homines, tot sententia. A published analysis of the vets 
taken subdivides the ninety-five opponents of the measures into 
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Roman Catholies, 12 Peelites, amongst whom may be reckoned Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Sydney Herbert and Mr. Curdwell, 
6 Puseyite Protectionists, and 42 Whigs and Radicals. That consistent 
veteran, Joseph Hume, figures with Messrs. Bright and Cobden in the 
last list, for Mr. Cobden’s pairing off with a supporter of the govern- 
ment is tantamount to a vote. The same authority classes the 488 
forming the majority, as 220 Stanleyites, 27 Peelites, and 191 Whigs. 
It can scarcely be doubted, in connection with this matter, that the 
simultaneous exposure of several cases showing the too frequent in- 
termeddling of the Roman Catholic priesthood with the disposition of 
property, has aroused a feeling against them, at variance with the 
growing liberality of public sentiment. ; 

The cases in point—those of Miss Talbot and of M. Carre—have been 
briefly alluded to in ourcolumns ; they have engendered suspicions that 
the ingenuousness of youth and the weakness of age are alike subject 
to the wily schemes of unscrupulous men ; and this suspicion alone has 
had, and will have, very powerful effect. When the bill, therefore, 
goes into Committee, and its clauses are recast, we may, after all, find 
some stringent provisions tacked on to it. As if, however, to give a 
little breathing time, or to trust to the chapter of accidents, this im- 
portant process is adjourned until the 2nd of next month. The curious 
arrangements for forwarding the real business of the Country were an- 
nounced by Lord John Russell on the evening of the 28th ult. ; and we in- 
yite’attention to them, as furnishing ample matter for reflection. It will 
be seen that the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland is thrown 
overboard, and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is still ‘‘ dark” on 
the obnoxious Window-tax. Verily we have a Provisional Govern- 
ment ! 

The maiden speech of Sir Robert Peel on the Papal question is insert- 
ed in our Parliamentary gleanings. His father’s name and fame will 
secure it attention ; and it exhibits moreover a dash of talent, which the 
speaker was not supposed to possess. The late Baronet has not, it 
seems, entailed unanimity of thought and action upon his sons, for 
whilst the eldest son spoke for and voted with the majority, his younger 
prother, Mr. F. Peel, was amongst the 95.—For the sako of our many 
legal readers, we also make room for a brief abstract of Lord John 
Russell’s speech on Chancery reform. His proposed measure will pos- 
sess one distinguishing feature of Whig emanations of this sort—it will 
not be acceptable to anybody. To set against this, however, it will have 
the excellent Whig qualification of being a convenient theme for debate. 
If, by chance, it should be desirable to consume 4 certain portion of the 
session and stave off unpalatable subjects, what happier plan could be 
devised, than to set the lawyers talking ? 

Lord Lyndhurst, who has latterly held himself aloof from the arena 
of politics, has reappeared, for the purpose of complaining in his place 
in Parliament, that England has become the focus of revolutionary in- 
trigues, directed against the leading governments of Europe, and con- 
ducted by desperate men. The Italian Mazzini, the Frenchman Ledru- 
Rollin, and the Hungarian Klapka, were specially alluded to, and a 
renewal of the Alien Expulsion Act was hinted as the remedy. Earl 
Grey replied well and wisely that only flagrant and urgent cases justi- 
fied the Government in asking Parliament for extraordinary powers. 
England prides herself on her political hospitality, and only under im- 
perious necessity would violate the claims upon it. At the same time, 
the question is a nice one: it must be left to the discretion of the Ad- 
ministration for the time being. 

In the House of Commons also a few words passed on the 28th ult. 
relative to the approaching great congregation of foreigners in Lon- 
don, and to the probability of seditious meetings being held by the 
evil-disposed amongst them. Sir George Grey, who ably conducts the 
Home Deparment, intimated that the Government were on the alert, 
and would be prepared to enforce law and order. We may add that it 
has even been suggested by journals in this country that the oocasion 
would be a fitting one for an attempt at revolution in England. The 
foolish gulls who follow such wicked advice ought to take heed in time; 
for woe betide them, if caught in any attempt to convert a peaceful 
festival into a scene of riot and disorder. Toleration has its bounds. 

The Miss Talbot, alluded to above, has been removed, by the Lord 
Chancellor’s orders, from the convent at Taunton, and placed under the 
care of a lady selected by himself. He is her legal guardian. 

The great building, in which the varied products of the world’s in- 
dustry are to be examined side by side, will be opened, finished or un- 
finished, on the Ist of next month. Some uneasiness has been occa} 
sioned at the discovery that it is not absolutely water-tight ; but the 
evil will, of course, be remedied. 


The officers of thc American frigate St. Lawrence, that was freight- 
ed with contributions, were received at Southampton with a very cor- 
dial and liberal hospitality, the particulars of which have been gene- 
rally published. We regret to find that the same satisfaction does not 
exist among the American contributors, or their agents, assembled in 
London. At a meeting of these gentlemen, on the 25th ult., a series of 
resolutions were passed, condemnatory of the Commissioners’ arrange- 
ments for juries of decision, nature of prizes, price of tickets, expenses 
incurred on the articles, &c., &c. For anything like remonstrance on 
the three first points, malcontents will be laughed at, and deservedly. 
They went to work with their eyes open ; as to the last, it is difficult to 
decide whether they have been overcharged, but at least they share 

the burthen with the natives, and we should have thought that nation- 
al pride would have prevented anoutcry. A juster cause of complaint 

is found in the delay attendant on the legal steps necessary to secure a 

Patent for new inventions. The meeting also furnished occasion for a 
slight collision with the press—inasmuch as it was publicly advertised, 
and attended by reporters. The parties present did not desire to have 
their Proceedings noted down, unless they themselves supervised the 
report. To this the reporters would not submit; and the consequence 
was that only a partial account of what took place has transpired. 
The American gentlemen were perfectly justified in refusing admission 
wo reporters ; nor does the mere fact of advertising a meeting in a pub- 
¢ journal give them the slightest moral or legal right to be present. 
But such a meeting should be either public or private; for a well-re- 
— press can admit no medium between a report and an advertise- 
ent. 

We refer very reluctantly to this topic ; but we foresee already that 
this little affair will be productive of most disparaging accounts of the 
Whole Exhibition, which, in the shape of letters, will find their way 
into certain journals here. These must be read with the due grains 
of allowance; especially as it seems to us that the people of this ceun- 
try have not, individually or nationally, laid themselves out for this 
Competition, and that therefore their exhibitors may feel somewhat 
disappointed, when they find themselves entering into rivalry with 
those who have been long preparing for the contest. We shall be 
Most happy to be undeceived in our surmises. 





The news from the Continent of Europe is not important.—Riots, 
a are sorry to notice, have once more broken out in Switzerland, and 
ribourg has been the scene of disorder.—At Rome, the intelligence of 


as a‘‘ heavy blow and great discouragement’’ to Popery.—The affairs 
of Germany would require columns to detail, and at the end these de- 
tails would convey but slight impressions as to the probable result of 
all the fluctuating political combinations. 





Advices from the Cape of Good Hope inform us, under date, Gra- 
ham’s Town, 27th Jan., that Major Armstrong had driven away 600 
Kaffirs from King William’s Town, killing 24 of them, and only losing 
one man in the engagement which took place. A protracted and desul- 
tory warfare is anticipated. 


Halifax, N.S., papers contain the important correspondence which 
has recently taken place between Earl Grey and Mr. Howe, the able 
Nova Scotia delegate, on the subject of the Imperial guarantee for the 
loans required in order to construct the great railroad from Halifax to 
Quebec. It amounts to this—Earl Grey is willing to introduce a bill 
into Parliament, pledging the Imperial Treasury to advance or guar. 
antee an interest of 34 per cent. on £800,000, the sum required, if 
the Canadian, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotian Provincial Govern- 
ments will combine to render the accomplishment of the scheme a 
joint affair, and will pledge their revenues and if requisite bind them- 
selves to the imposition of a direct tax, for the purpose of re-im- 
bursing the advances and securing the interest thereon. A variety of 
minor ifs clog the proposition of Earl Grey, involving the necessity 
for further consultations, combinations, and inter-Colonial communi- 





cations, thus rendering doubtful the issue of the whole scheme. What- 


ever be the result, Mr. Howe deserves large credit for his zeal and 
ability. At the same time it may be remarked that, at the eleventh 
hour, after aiding in the ruin’of many of the British Colonies, and 
officially snubbing those with which he came into contact, Earl Grey 
has suddenly discovered that these Colonies are worth preserving as 
part and parcel of the British Empire. 





Letters have been received at the Admiralty from Commander Pul- 
len, who it will be remembered is in charge of the boat Expedition 
in the Arctic Seas, employed in the search for Sir John Franklin and 
his associates, From acommunication dated Fort Good Hope on the 
Mackenzie River, July, 17, 1850, we make the following extract. 


‘‘We are just on the point of starting, and I hope to reach the sea, 
about the 23rd instant. Whenever I meet with remarkable headlands 
or points, either on this coast or otherwise, I shall take care to leave 
conspicious notices of our visit, and perhaps a deposit of provisions. 
Our stock, on leaving Point Separation, will consist of 2300 lb. of 
dried meat, and 1700 lb. of pemican; also half-a-dozen cases of pre- 
served meat, which will remain so to the last. 

Agreeably with the opinion expressed in the latter part of my jour- 
nal, I do not think that Captain Collinson’s ships will be able to get 
along the coast from Point Barrow, if they reach so far, unless the ice 
be further removed from the shore than at the time of our last voyage. 
The steam-launch will have a good chance, as driftwood is plentiful 
along the coast east of Cape Halkett ; and of course boats may do again 
what boats have done before. 

The season has been extraordinarily fine, and our steersman (an in- 
telligent man) who was on the coast in both expeditions ot Sir John 
Richardson and Mr. Rae, is confident ofan open sea. Others also, na- 
tives of the country, are of the same opinion. 

Should I find provision and fuel plentiful on Bankes’ Land, it is 
possible that I may winter there, for the further prosecution of my 
search next season, 

In conclusion. I beg to assure their Lordships that no efforts (as I 
before said) will be spared to endeavour to carry out their wishes to 
the utmost; and hope that the termination of this season may, by 
God’s blesssing, throw some light upon the whereabouts of the missing 
ships. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 


It will be seen from the following report, which is copied almost 


} verbatim from the columns of the WV. Y. Express of yesterday, that 


the third anniversary of the above excellent and well-sustained charity 
passed off with great success, on Thursday evening. 


This noble institution held its annual festival last evening at the 
Astor House, upon which occasion Messrs. Coleman & Stetson really 
did their very best to satisfy the highest expectations of those who 
have looked forward tothis as THE DINNER of the season, for the three 
years past. The large dining room was splendidly illuminated and 
adorned and filled with guests, there being four long tables, every seat 
at which was occupied. The tables were magnificently set forth, and 
among the adornments of the board were some curious and appropriate 
pieces of confectionary, (all made in the Astor House,) among which 
we noticed statues of Shakspeare, Falstaff, Romeo and Julieg, Paul 
Pry, &c., representations of Shakspeare’s House, Ship Constitution, 
&c. The banquet was superb. Every luxury and delicacy of the 
season, and some more properly belonging to that about to come. There 
was nothing, in short, that was wanting to make the feast gastronomic 
positively perfect. Of the feast intellectual, something hereafter. 

Col. Stebbins, the President of the Association, presided with his 
usual bon-hommie and ability. The Vice Presidents were Hon. Wm. 
Kent, and Duning Duer, Simeon Draper and John Van Buren, Esqs. 
At one end of the guests’ table sat the capable Treasurer of the Fund 
and at the other, Wm. Rufus Blake, Esq. The Recorder of the city, 
one of the Physicians (Dr Quackenboss) of the Fund, several of the 
Editorial fraternity, John Depeyster Ogden, W. C. Bryant, and other 

mtlemen, sat on either side the chair, and among the guests at the 

ower tables we observed many eminent citizens oa strangers. 

The President (the cloth being removed) rose, and proposed ‘‘ The 
President of the United States,” which was responded to with three 
times three, and was followed by the band, playing “‘ Hail Columbia.” 
‘*The Army and the Navy of the United States,” and “‘ The Star 
8 led Banner” followed, amidst much enthusiasm. ‘ The Governor 
of the State” was next toasted, and the response was, as before, warm 
and enthusiastic. ‘‘The Mayor and Common Council” was the next 
toast, and then the Bar, to which Mr. Jas. T. Brady responded in his 
usual happy manner. His hits at his brethren of the bar, who, he 
pretended ought to have responded to this speech, were admirably 
received. He deferred to Mr. Van Buren, who, he thought, ought to 
haye spoken to this toast. He then passed gracefully to a remem- 
brance of Major Noah, who, at the last meeting, was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the occasion. It was a most touching remembrance, 
and was listened to with deep and interested attention, and produced 
a profound effect. Major Noah’s devotedness to the drama, his private 
and public character were fully done justice to, and the allusions to 
his familiar characteristics were most affectionately received by every 
one present, and the memory of the departed friend of all in the room 
was honored with a silent, but evidently heartfelt memorial, and the 
band played a beautiful and appropriate air. 

The next toast was, ‘“‘ The Medical Profession,” which was responded 
pe Dr. Quackenboss, one of the physicians of the Association, who 
read the letters of regret of the two elder physicians, Dr. Francis and 
Dr. Cheeseman. Dr. Francis’s toast was, “* The Theatre—always re- 
spected in proportion as it is respectable.” 

The Press was then toasted, and cheered, and Mr. E. Brooks, of the 
Express responded, and closed some remarks (which were most kindly 
and warmly received,) with this sentiment: “‘The Drama and the 
Actors—The fixed stars of the hwmgqtes and the stars who shine for a 
season, and then disappear—whether personating the comic or tragic 
muse, upon the stage or off the stage, professionally and as men, may 
they always act well their part.” 

The next toast given was introduced by the President, in some very 
appropriate remarks relative to the Society, of which he is the capable 
chief officer. He paid a most touching tribute to his predecessor, Cad- 
wallader Colden, Esq., the first president of this Association. He con- 
sidered that it was no ordinary undertaking to fill the place of such a 
man. He gave some good counsel to the Society in the management of 
this noble institution. Col. Stebbins then alluded to some remarks of 
Mr. Kean, upon an occasion similar to the present, which were listened 
to with deep interest, and were most enthusiastically received. He 
closed with the eighth regular toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the 





the great display of Protestant feeling in England has been received 


American Dramatic Fund.” After which, Mr. Weymss made a report 
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of the present condition of the Fund, by which it appears that the 


assets of the Association have increased since last year $4276, which 
sum includes $1330 transferred from the Philadelphia Dramatic Fund. 
The total amount of the Fund on the 31st of last month was $8266. 
Mr. Wemyss then made some fitting and interesting remarks cail- 
culated to show the true benevolent character of the fund, and the 
universality of its plans and its scope. He paid a due compliment to 
Mr. Corbyn as oue of the earliest friends und projectors of Pand; 
and to the Secretary, Mr. Brougham, and his successor Mr. Fleming, 
as having done much towards its prosperity. He made statements of 
the presentation of a Boston lady of $25; of Mr C. Kean of $50; of 
James Wallack (Senior) of $25, which he intends to present yearly. 
«Go ye, and do likewise.” 
The President then said he held in his hand several letters. One 
from William Niblo, enclosing $100 (Cheers.) Mr. Barnum was invit- 
ed, and a telegraphic dispatch in reply had been received. (‘* Where’s 
Barnum !’) A gentleman here rose, and said he had received a dis- 
patch from Nashville, from Mr. B. ‘Mr. Barnum gives $500 to the 
Dramatic Fund Association, with the recommendation to add to their 
other virtues, Temperance.” This announcement was warmly received, 
with many cheers, and much good humor. The gentleman (Mr. Crom- 
well) made some remarks, highly ecmplimentary to Mr. Barnum, in- 
cluding @ ee pe erosting sketch of his career, from roms to pros- 
erity,—his benevolence, and disinterestedness, which was listened to 
by the company with the deepest interest. 

The Presdent then annoanced the donation of the last speaker, (Mr. 
Cromwell,) for $100, which was most warmly received. 

Mr. W. R, Blake then rose to present the ninth regular toast. He 
paid a most eloquent and touching tribute to the merits of the dead of 
the Association—seven having gone ‘‘ to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns ;” to Mr. Colden, the first President, whose love of, 
and devotion to the drama was one of the most beautiful characteristics ; 
to his veneration of, and enthusiasm for Shakspeare, his high hopes and 
regard for the profession, and its members. The speaker was parti- 
cularly eloquent and feeling in his allusions; and the graceful way in 
which Mr. Blake alluded to the present occupant of the Presidential 
chair, was also most feelingly received. He closed by giving this toast : 
** The Memory of David C. Colden—Goodness and he fill up one monu 
ment.” 

The band then played a beautiful and appropriate air. 

“The Drama” was the next regular toast, and was drunk with enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Hamblin (who was to have responded to this toast) being absent,. 
Mr. Brougham was called on to reply to this, whica he did in his usual 
happy manner. He concluded by recommending that the example of 
Messrs. Barnum, Niblo and others should be followed by those present, 
and promised, on the part of some present, more re tg speeches 
than he, at this moment, could offer. His appeal in favour of the Fund 
was earnest and effective, and in showing the necessity for it, he was 
most especially moving and influential. His pathetic allusions were 
mingled with the flashes of his humor and wit, like the hues of the 
rainbow with each other. 

While the stewards were making the collection, ‘‘ The Sister Charita- 
ble Associations” were toasted; after which Mr. George Loder and 
other musical professors sang a glee, to the great delight of the com- 

any. 

Mr. J. DePeyster Ogden replied to this toast, as President of the St. 
Nicholas Society. He paid a beautiful tribute to the memory of the 
deceased President of the Association. 

Mr. George Loder responded for the Musical Fund Society. They 
had a great deal to thank this Association for ; and he gave as a toast, 
‘* The Sister Arts: Music, Poetry, and Painting,” which was warmly 
received. 

Mr. Young, being called upon, said that though he was not there to 
repreatan the St. George’s Society, he would willingly respond on its 
behalf. After a few remarks on the importance of fostering native 
talent, he proposed a toast to the honour of*Mr. Boker and the rising 
dramatists of America, which was cordially acknowledged. 

A toast in honour of the Trustees of the Association was then drunk. 

‘*The memory of Shakspeare ;” in silence. The beautiful piece, 
‘* Flow softly, sweet Avon,” was sung by Messrs. Loder, Greatorex 
Dunn, Leach, Lyster, &. Mr. Lynne rose to respond. He reviewed 
the genius, the works, the influence of the great Bard, avd occupied the 
attention of the company in a most eloquent eulogium, and sat down 
amidst the most protracted and enthusiastic cheering. 

The Secretary then made the following report, $1,450, together with 
a blank check from Mr. Bennett. (Cheers. ) 

The last regular toast was then given by the President: “* Woman.” 
(Great cheerimg:) ‘Glee: ** Here's a th to all good lasses.” Mr. 
Simeon Draper said he regretted that Mr. Van Baren was not at the 
momeat present to reply to the last toast. He filled his place with 
cheerfulness, paid a beautiful compliment to the sex, and gave a senti- 
ment in accordance with his remarks. 

Mr. Otis, with a few remarks, proposed the health of one of the ear- 
liest and strongest friends of the Association, Max Maretzek ; who, re- 
plying in a few words, said he had rather pay $100 to the fund than 
make a speech. (Vociferous cheers.) This graceful mode of contri- 
buting to the treasury was, of course, most warmly received. 

Mr. James Wallack, senior, being appropriately toasted, Mr. Johm 
Lester Wallack responded fitly; after which Mr. Blake proposed the 
health of Mr. Hamblin, who, we regret to say was absent, from indis— 
position. 

A meeting of the <lectors of Lincoln favourable to the return of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton to Parliament was recently held; resolutions 
were adopted pledging the meeting to support Sir Bulwer Lytton at 
the next election ; and a working committee was appointed ——We no- 
tice in the list of from Alexandria, per Ripon, to Malta, the 
name of his Excellency Raja Sir James Brooke, who will, we believe, 
land at that island to recruit his health before returning to England 
via the Continent.——Mr. Alderman Salomons has addressed the elec- 
tors of Greenwich and announced himself as a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of that borough. The Hon. Alderman pledged himself that, 
if returned, he would immediately claim his right as a Jew to sit in 
the House of Commons, and take all the risks of a prosecution for so 
doing.——Three machines are in operation at Worcester, Mass., by 
which 36,000 envelopes per day are prepared and counted into ack ages 
of twenty-five ——M. Guizot is said to be occupied in organiz ng anew 
journal, which is to be under his immediate control. It is understood 
that he advocates a fusion of the Conservative parties.—A French 
— states that Victor Hugo has been bound, during several years, 

agreement with his publishers not to bring out any novelties from 
his pen, in prose or verse. He has, however, a large quantity of both 
on hand; and the term agreed upon will shortly expire ——The mails 
from California, reeeived by the Georgia, on Monday night, came 
through from San Francisco in thirty-one days.—~The express train 
from Buffalo to Albany came through on Monday in twelve hours and 
ten minutes, the distance 826 miles.——Lord Stanley was to be enter- 
tained at a public dinner at Merchant Tailor’s-hall on the 2nd instant. 
——The South Shields police have just been supplied with gutta per- 
cha caps ; a light and elegant article of dress. The Calcutta papers 
announce the proposed erection of houses of refuge on the Saugor Is- 
land for shipwrecked mariners. — Major Herbert Edwardes, C.B., and 
his lady have sailed from Southampton, in the steam-ship Indus, en 
route to resume his military duties in India.—A new monster steamer, 
now being built at Bristol, for the West India Packet Company, is 
eight feet longer than the Great Britain. She is to be called the De- 
merara.——The Commissioners of Police have issued a general order 
for the suppression of street organ playing in any of the public 
thoroughfares in the metropolis.——The King of Bavaria is said to be 
seriously jndisposed ——The Prince of Salerno, uncle to the King of 
Naples, died on the 10th ult.——A prospectus has been issued in Ger- 
many for the establishment of a line of steamers between Rotterdam 
and the United States.——The Siec/e is said to be about to publish a. 
romance and tales by the Emperor Napoleon, written when a youth, 
which are engaged to be perfectly authentic, and to be accompanied by 
proofs of their genuineness !——The celebrated Dr. Robinson, of Ar- 
magh, has been elected President of the Royal Irish Society, vice Dr. 
Lloyd, resigued.——TLe Hon. C. Ponsonby has been returned M. P. 
for Dungarvon.——Mrs. Fanny Kemble has resumed her Shaksperian 
readings at the St. James’s Theatre.——At an inquest held lately in 
London, Mr. Wakley observed that he never knew such an extraordi- 
nary number of sudden deaths as at the present time. In two days he 
had received at his office no less than thirty-one notices of sudden 
deaths. ——Sir Emerson Teunent, the newly appointed Governor of 
Ceylon, who put into Lisbon, on his outward voyage, on account of 
Lady Tennent’s illness, has returned with her to England. — A Hostile 
meeting took place at Merville, near Sligo, on the 27th ult., detween 
the Mayor of Sligo, E. H. Verdon, Esq., and Charles A. Sedley, Esq., 
solicitor, cousin to Colonel Sedley, 2nd West India Regiment, in which 




















the former was attended by a professional gentleman, and the latter by 
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a trer an exotange of shots, the parties were, with much 


his brother. 

difficu the ground. The duel originated in an article in- 
oe Se Cues , of — ee een. 
— Since s paragraph about Gavarni was in type, we are gisd to no 
tice a contradiction iz the rumour.—The Cunard steamer 4frica ar- 
rived at Liverpool in eleven days.——Sir W. P. Gallway, » Protec- 
tionist, has been returned to Parliament for Thirsk.——The Waverly 
Copyrights, put up to auction on the 26th ult., were bought in for 
£165, — {The ueen has conferred the honour of Knighthood 
Jobn Kerle Haberfield, a mayor of the city of Bristol——New 
machinery is to be put into the Great Britain, steamship, so long laid 
by at Liverpool. Messrs. Penn of Greenwich, the celebrated Engineers, 
are to fit her with a screw propeller of 500 horse es! and it is un- 
derstood that she is to be ready for sea by the Ist September, in order 
that she may take over to New York some of the visitors returning 
from the Great Exhibition. It is estimated that, including her pur- 
chase money, she will be completed for about £50,000. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Lonvon, 267TH. Marcu, 1851. 
Little worthy of comment has occurred since my last, which is a 
good that all is us and substantially satisfactory. From 
the’ of Herodotus downwards it has been a “great fact,” that a 
country where the people are prosperous, the laws justly administered, 


and the gcvernment faithful to its trust, presents little or nothing to 
reward fie researches of the antiquary and affords no materials to the 
h an. So, “‘ parvis componere”-it fares with your correspondent now 

—no French utions—no hostile armies of some 100,000 men each 


down other le’s corn, they know not why.—no fatal epide- 
mic ra g the iand. Thus happily for the rest of the world the pen- 
ny‘a-liners are reduced to “‘ chronicle small beer.” 

We are told that Lord ke rf has by no means given ap the hope of 
por ered to form a Tory Administration, and that he will have an- 
other ehatice of trying before long. But the little Whig premier is a 

indcious individual, and may be said bear a charmed life, for he 
as had trouble enough to kill a cat, which animal proverbially has 
nine lives. The present goverment seem proof against their difficul- 
ties; and come to the surfece again in a surprising manner, so that there 
is no saying when the end of them will be. their embarrassments 
come “ not single spies but in battalions,” and yet when all men say 
they have left the field of battle they present themselves cheerfully 
with undaunted front, and cry “‘ Here we are again.” The question of 
extension of the franchise will be ret upon them with undimin- 
ished zeal by the Radicals, and will be a bitter pill: then a strong 
party in the Huase will urge the removal of schedule D from the In- 
‘Tax Act, though the time for carrying such a measure is not yet. 
are very much in the position of the unhappy flying fish, whose 
only safety is in that undefined region called ‘* between wind and wa- 
ter 


The Roman an ie oy newer nag oe ri oo on wt John 
Russell’s pro ‘a ggression Bill, an r. Hagan, Q.C., on 
being inatructed (and oe course fee’d) to *‘ consider its provisions and 
advise” has given his opinion that the provisions of the Bill would be 
in tible, if effectually enforced, with the maintenance of the Irish 
Catholic Hierarchy in its old integrity and freedom, and that they in- 
terfere injuriously not only with Catholic trusts and charities hereafter 
to be created, but also with those which already have existence. 

The amount of colds and coughs usual at this season of the year in 

on has reached far beyond the usual average during the present 
month, and there is hardly a family which has not some suffering mem- 
bers. In Paris they are even worse off than here, for it is said that 
there are at present not fewer than 100,000 patients struggling with in- 
flaenza in that capital, and the medical returns show that at least 30,000 
are confined to their beds. A Frenchman looks particularly cut up 
when he has to call out for ‘‘ un lait de poule et mon bonnet de nuit.” 
An Englishman on the other hand is used to it, and has always some 
screed of satisfaction in anything which furnishes him with a good 


grumble. 

The education question seems really progressing The plan of the 
Reverend Mr. Rickson of Manchester, is just now the popular one: 
the funds to be raised by a rate similar to any other borough rate, and 
pe be to ml ee Meject of > sects ing ak repee » sub- 

to inspec er Majesty’s Inspectors, if their sevices are 
required, but not otherwise; all the schools to be *‘ free schools,” that 
is, free of expense to those seeking to avail themselves of the advan- 

, and the children of a} egy receiving out-door parochial re- 
li agi hena, rn} maha 9 omy em. Itish this plan may suc- 
ceed’: it has not been heralded in by any unn flourish or bom- 
bast, as was the former Ministerial scheme which ended in smoke, and 
— one * the Mahommedan announcement—“ In the name of the 

It is rather an interesting and remarkable fact that many of the es- 
tates of our landed gentry, which have recently undergone revaluation 
with a view .» ascertain the effect of free-trade upon them, have been 
found to show an increased rental since the change of law. How far this 
may proceed from the general material prosperity, which is an accident 
produced by various and different circumstances, is not for me to say. But 
the embarrassments of our landowners, owing to expensive habits and 
facilities of raising money on their broad acres have always been no- 
torious. The heir is always eager to enjoy and is but tooapt to “*‘ man 
ger son blé en-herbe.” ‘‘ That is a splendid estate of your's,” said 
some one to it’s expectant owner—‘‘ It would be so,” was the reply, 
“* but for the incumbrance,” (meaning thereby the venerable male pa- 
rent of the speaker.) 

One of the unhappy effects of our manufactories is the certainty with 
which many of them destroy or at least rapidly abridge life. The fork 

nders of Sheffield are speedily destroyed: the needle makers of 
orcestershire ha’ ever live to be thirty: the brassfounders and 
other operatives of Birmingham shorten their existence: the persons 
yed in the white lead manufactories of Newcastle die young from 
the med Sg into their brain of the poisonous material. And yet so 
fond are they of the high wages which the dangerous nature of their 
eee ae ue naturslly induces, that they will not avail themselves of 
pe the numerous eye pom and expedients introduced by modern 
science for the mitigation and even removal of the noxious effects of 
their yen mage preferring what they call a short life and a merry one 
to the health, extended existence, and competence, that might be secur- 
ed by eye these remedies and preventives. Many of our opera- 
tives and mechanics literally consider the of thirty as the utmost 
age they are likely to attain, and by marrying early and spending the 
half of their wages in drink and other excesses, they manage to prove 
themselves true prophets. 


‘The Italian opera has opened with remarkable éclat this season and 
has been more tery oe than is usual at so early a period of the cam- 
I attribute this very much to the great disgust excited in ma- 


ny minds by the state of political and religious affairs, which makes our 
legislators rush to the music hall to cure the irksomeness and heavi- 
ness of their souls. ‘The dregs of care yet lurking in our thoughts 
most powerfully music draws them away. Corporal tunes pacify our 
i souls, because the spirits about the heart take in that 
trem and dancing air into the body, are moved together and stir- 
red up it. Not men only are so affected but almost all other crea- 
tures. Arion made fish follow him, which, as common experience evin- 
-_ = pay affected with music. Allsinging birds are much pleased 
wv >” &e. 

Rather an ungallant speech was made the other day by one of our 
Judges, who is generally more famous for making a good joke than a 
severe remark. At the Northampton assizes. in the course of a trial 
for poisoning, before Baron Alderson, several interruptions took place 
in consequence of the overcrowded state of the court. The crowd con- 
sisted ch of women, many of whom screamed and two of whom faint- 
ed, upon which the learned judge in a severe tone, rendered more 

ng by his scarlet robes and full-bottomed wig, expressed his 
surprise that women were always so anxious to be present at such 
dreadful investigations—It was, however, said he, a matter of taste, 
adding that he believed ladies were generally called the “softer sex,” 
but he considered the a incorrect. 

The rage for cheap publications is on the increase and the booksellers 
more than ever complain that for works of real utility and containing 
veces bn > 1 =o while = we 

r forthcoming will fetch a rice. But c 
this has always been the pont for . . 
« The world is baturally averse 
To all the truth it sees or hears, 
But swallows nonsense and a lie, 
With greediness and gluttony.” ‘ 


Milton got five pounds for the Paradise Lost, and any modern novel 
brings nearly a third of that amount to it’s fortunate Sensnetor. The 








old ek Str es ‘asked by the “respectable physician” how he 
fil his pockets so Sua tidy te treereghherts sideleace and point- 


ng out to him the numerous by, asked how many of them were 
fools and how many wise. The medicus replied a hundred of the for- 
mer to one of the latter—*« Very well then, I take the hundred, and 
you have the one,” replied the shrewd charlatan. 

There are rumours in town this evening of fresh ayes at the 

Cape of Good Hope, but the more wary put it down to & repor 
by “speculators for the fall” in order to fill their dirty pockets. A 
great deal of anxiety on the subject is nevertheless generally enter- 
tained, for le feel that if all the fighting is to be done by “ the 
regulars,” the Caffres are numerous enough to eat them up, red coats, 
brass buttons, and all. If our yeoe get through, it will be more by 
good luck than good management, for the Governor seems to have been 
eer gy outwitted in afplomacy by the sable negociators whom he 
probably despised. It is now deeply regretted by many, that the de- 
mands of the Colonists which were so often reiterated, with respect to 
the composition”of their local legislature had not been conceded, for as 
they were still kept without the means of local self-government, there 
ees every probability that poor Old England must undergo all 
the cost of their defence. All that the government can say is, that they 
have despatched reinforcements ! 
. A general feeling seems to prevail in Paris that a renewal of the 
President's term of office and a considerable strengthening of bis pow- 
efs are in every sense to be desired, and will be granted. The Royal- 
ists both of the elder and younger branch seem to be ‘‘ functi officio.” 
Their claims really seem all at once to have descended from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous in one stride. And the General Changarnier, 
whose very name a year ago was a host in itself and a terror to all, in- 
cluding the first magistrate himself, has now disap from the pub- 
lic eye, and it is completely a case of “ out of sight out of mind.”’ No- 
thing ean be more tranquil and assuring than the general appearance 
of things in-France :—they seem there to be at ease about their own 
affairs, and to have felt more interest in the recent debates in the House 
of Commons than in their own political problems. A looker-on is said 
to see moreof a game than the player, and so the cockneys of London 
and the badaude of Paris may be too much engaged with their neigh- 
bours’ business, properly to mind their own. [am _ not one of those 
who believe in the permanence of the present form of government, and 
thesincerity of the French in adopting it. But the violence of recent 
intestine commotions has, by weakening the nation, postponed the re- 
action which in all probability will come ere long 

The Pope has now made a move satisfactory to people of a liberal and 
free-trade turn of mind. His Eminence the sovereign Pontiff has ac- 
cepted the proposals of a company of British capitalists for the cdn- 
struction of a line of railway between Ancona and Bologna, to Pye the 
Great Trieste and Leghorn line which touches at Bologna. There is 
therefore hope for a government of ecclesiastics, when they are found 
yielding to the growing popular demand for cheap and expeditious tra. 
velling and intercommunication, and allowing that it is not necessarily 
wicked now-a-days to wish to ‘‘ go-ahead.” The cardinals have now 
put to the blush the Portuguese Government which, under Don Miguel, 
refused to permit a commercial society to undertake the deepening of 
the Tagus, on the ground that had Providence so intended the matter, 
it would have been effected without the daring intrusion of the hand of 
man on the perfectness of original creation. 

A singular instance of the mode in which judicial penalties are car- 
ried into effect in Prussia is announced in the Berlin papers, and is an 
amusing instance of ‘‘ give and take.” The editor of a democratic eet 
nal was recently condemned to four months’ imprisonment ; but plead- 
ing ill-health as an excuse for submitting to the penalty, it was de- 
creed that he should be examined by the medical superintendent of 
prisons, Dr. Caspar, who made his report, whereupon it was decided 
that the condemned person sbould undergo an alternation of confine- 
ment and freedom—that is to say, he was to go into and remain in goal 
four days, and then come out for eight days, and so on until the 
whole period of four months’ imprisonment shall be made good. 

It is a significant proof of the universally increasing demand for eco- 
nomy in the administration of affairs of state, that the Spanish Cabinet, 
hitherto the proudest stickler for ceremonious forms and observances, 
has determined to withdraw all its ambassadors, with a dozen names 
and titles each, from foreign courts, and to replace them by represen- 
tatives of lower rank. CAM. 


——_~ 


H. BAILLIE. 
(Being a new Song to an old Tune.) 


A Premier bold, in Downing Street, 
(By no means pleasant quarters,) 
Reduced his clique, until they fell 
To Whig far-niente, Martyrs ; 
The House of Commons spited him, 
And snubbed him almost daily; 
But still of all the troublesomes, 
The troublesom’st was Baruure. 
Oh, H. Bau.tre! Importunate H. Barture! 


This Premier bold tried every dodge 
To burke the Ceylon motion, 
The evidence, when troublesome, 
Was sent across the ocean ; 
x Sir Emerson to St. Hele- 
-na (treatment rather scaly) 
Condemned to sail, must take the rail, 
And back to town, for Baruuie.* 
Oh, H. Bartuie! Importunate H. Baru! 


In vain Ben Hawes (stout in the cause 
Of one of “ our relations”’’) 
The gov’nor bold strove to uphold 
*Gainst Ceylon revelations ; 
Showed how wrong men must now and then 
Get hung, and proved from Patey, 
How folks may write that black is white, 
Nor merit blame from Baruuie. 
Oh, H. Bartire! Importunate H. Baruir! 


One night when on the Treasury Bench 
The Premrer was reclining, 
At that dim hour when all M. P.’s, 
Save Treasury Lords, are dining ; 
O’er thoughts of Budgets and of Bills, 
A-brooding aught but gaily, 
From out the motion-paper rose 
The awful ghost of Bariute. 
Oh, H. Bartuie! Importunate H. Baru! 


The motion glum says ‘‘ Here I come, - 
To shake you in your places;” 
‘* That is,” replied the Premier bold, 
**To shake Great Britain’s basis.” 
Woop dropped his slate, in such a state, 
That though the house did rail, he 
Swore ’twas in vain to try’t again, 
While threaten’d thus by Baruuie. 
Oh, H. Barrie! Importunate H. Bariuic! 


Then said Lonp Joun, ‘‘ We can’t go on, 
Our minds to business lending, 
While o’er our post this awful ghost 
Is hideously impending. 
**Do go away——” a wintry smile 
Played o’er its visage paly : 
**T go,” it said, ** but [’1l come back, 
As sure as my name’s Baru. 
Oh, H. Barrie! Importunate H. Baie. 


Then let us hope, that to the Porr 
Lorp Joun may give a drubbing : 
That Woop may get his Budget passed 
Without the usual snubbing. 
If to Ceylon a TorRINGTON, 
In time to come, may sail, he 
Will warning take, nor motions make 
For any future Bai.uie. 
Oh, H. Barture! Importunate H. Bartuie! 
Punch. 








* This was denied on authority. The illness of his wife brought Sir Emerson 
Tennent home. Fair play, Mr. Punch !~Zd. Ald. 


Paris Fasuions ror Arrit.—The ball season at Paria has termin- 
ated with the Pensioners’ Ball of the old Civil List of Charles X. The 
principal novelties are the splendid preparations for the London sea- 
son. Head-dress is particularly rich, by no means lacking lively co- 
lours, and ornamented with gold, silver, and beads. We only 
here of fancy head-dress ; for diamonds are always very much admired 
for a rare and recherché parure. Never have they been so well set ag 
at the present day, both as regards elegance, lightness and convenience, 
Thus, each night a lady may change the disposition of her brilliants : 
to-day she may form them into a band, like a diadem; to-morrow, a 
row of pins for the body of her dress ; another time she can place them 
on a velvet necklace, and so forth. 

Fancy Head-dresses are made of lace, blond, silk, gold, or silver. 
Flowers of all kinds are also worn, and above all foliage of velvet and 
satin, deep shaded, enriched with white or gold beads, and gold or sil- 
ver fruit. We have also seen a coiffure of gold blond, forming a small 

int at the top of the head, and ornamented on each side with a 

ranch of foliage and golden fruit in little flexible bunches. 

Ball Dresses have nearly all two skirts, which are ornamented with 
& profusion of flounces, trimmed with ribbons or flowers, which follow 
the shade of the first or upper skirt; or they are used to raise it at the 
sides, or on one side only. We have also seen a dress of white net 
with two skirts, the first (the underneath) trimmed with two net 
flounces at the extremity with two gathers through the middle, and sa- 
tin ribbon No. 4. On each of these flounces was a vig of Brus- 
sels application lace, with a gather of ribbon at the top, of the same 
width as those of the extremity. The second skirt was trimmed at the 
bottom with two gathers of ribbon, and one lace flounce with a ribbon 
gathering at the top; the body @ /a Louis XV., was an intermixture of 
gathered ribbons and lace flounces. 

Spring fashions are already setting in, though the shops do not yet 
fully exhibit their novelties. Capotes will be more in vogue than bon- 
nets, their style allowing spangling, for which bonnets are not suited. 
We have seen capotes of taffeta, and ribbon applied like flounces as or- 
naments to the crown; these ribbons are cut into teeth or plain, but 
with a narrow border of much brighter shade. We have also seen 
very pretty capotes covered with net, made of very lively coloured taf- 
feta. The tops of all these bonnets are widened more than they are 
high ; however, they are drawn near the bottom, and are quite closed. 
resses, it is certain will be open in front and heart-shaped to the 
bottom of the waist. Low square-fronted chemisettes suit this kind of 
boddice, with breast-plates of embroidery and lace. At concerts, many 
dresses are seen either with flounces or apron-shaped fronts; that is to 
say, the front breadth hasa much richer pattern, and different from the 
Rear breadths of the skirt. This pattern is generally an immense 
bouquet, whose branches entwine to the top, diminishing in size; or 
there are two large columns of stripes, which form.gundulating 
wreaths. 

Dresses of white or other ground of taffeta warped will be the fashion 
this spring for walking; however, we must wait for Longchamps, at 
the latter end of April, to decide the question. 


PAusic. 


Musical events of importance we have none to record. The town is silent, so 
far as great stars are concerned; but the Havanna /roupe is here, and will, we 
presume, soon gather its impatient admirers at Niblo’s or elsewhere. Salvi has 
also been here, but has lefi the city, to join Jenny Lind. 











Mr. Vincent Wallace is about to give a Concert at Tripler Hall, as will be seen 
above. The public will hail this announcement with pleasure, and will, we crust, 
support him well.—Mr. Knebel, who was compelled to bow to the inclemency of 
the weather on Tuesday evening last, gives his entertainment on Monday next. 








We fill up a portion of our accustomed space by a short of the opening 
of the Italian Opera campaign in London, on the night of the 22nd ult. The rival 
houses are again to compete ; and Mr. Lumley leads off. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Seldom has the opera season commenced with so 
brilliant an aspect as on Saturday night. The house was filled in every part with 
a fashionable audience ; the interior of the edifice has been entirely redecorated, 
and a ground work of cheerfulness given to the whole picture. 

The promised appearance of a new voralist with the world-hononred name of 
Duprez, and the knowledge that she had been introduced by her father, the king 
of tenors, to the Parisian public, was quite enough to raise intense expectation. 

Caroline Duprez, on her first entrance, at once prepossessed her audience 
her light and youthful appearance. Her voice is eautifally fresh and sym- 
pathetic, and equal throughout, and her intonation perfectly just. Her training 
must have been most admirable. Through the whole character her execution was 
remarkable; every passage was perfectly rendered. The grace, delicacy, and 
precision with which she executed the difficult ornaments, were most gratifying 
tothe ear. The poignant anguish of the marriage scene could not have been 
more impressively represented ; and the acting, where the hapless Lucia’s mind 
has given way, was mpeg foe from its truthful exhibition of mingled 
insanity and p Hetero grief. The delight ef the audience knew no bounds; she 
was called at the end of each act, and a perfect storm of applause awaited the 
close of her efforts. 

Calzolari gave a most touching interpretation to the part of Edgardo. He went 
through the trying scene of the malediction with consummate success, 

The subordinate parts of the opera were all that could be wished. The band, 
under the spirited leadership of Balfe, proved that, if anything, it has gained in 
power and general completeness; and the chorusus were thoroughly efficient. 

The new ballet, a very great feature on Saturday night, may be pronounced 
unique in its kind. We have been rather in the habit of looking on composi‘ions 
of this nature as if their several scenes were but pegs on which to hang out for 
admiration the gifts and graces of the fair artistes who figure in them. But “The 
Isle of Loves,’’ which had so brilliant a success on Saturday, certainly claims a 
higher notice by its own merits as a work of art. It is a series of Watteau pic- 
tures, all designed and executed in the same light and sparkling manner. The 
living and moving forms which crowd their canvas are disposed with an artistic 
skill, and grouped with a fine sense of colour, sufficient in themselves to delight 
the connoisseur, were there no “ Muse of the many twinkling feet’ to complete 
the charm of the scene. The story of the piece, slight and fantastic, is in strict 
keeping with the whole spirit of the work, 


Orama. 


The Drama, during the week, has afforded more interest off than on the boards, 
as may be guessed from our report of the annual festival of the Dramatic Fund 
Association. We shall therefore briefly sum up the proceedings.—At the 
Broadway Theatre, a gay, romantic, operatic spectacle was revived on Mon- 
day with much success. It is called the “ Vision of the Sun,” the scenes and 
characters being Peruvian. It is a showy piece, but altogether beneath literary 
criticism. It was much aided by the good acting of the sisters Gougenheim and 
Miss Anderton, and by the drolleries of Signor Carlo, who plays the part of a 
deaf and dumb slave.—At Burton's, “‘ Love in a Maze” bas attracted crowds of 
spectators ; but we see no reason to alter our opinion of last Saturday. Its smart- 
ness is incontestable; its meagreness of plot is equatly so; and we have never 
seen a piece at this house so carefully put on the stage, and with such close ayen- 
tion to costume. Through the week, also, a new London farce, entitled “ The 
School for Tigers,” has been productive of much laughter. The ladies of the 
establishment figure as tigers (not of the jungle, but of the Park), and we must 
clearly award Mrs. Skerrett the meed of success. As one of the genus, just caught, 
she is excessively droll, and has certainly made a hit.—At Brougham’s Lyceum, 
an operatic romance, “ The Spirit of the Air,’ was produced on Tuesday evening. 
It is said to be from the pen of the Manager; and George Loder has credit for the 
arrangement and composition of its incidental music. Mr. Brougham deserves 
much praise for the infinite pains taken by him, in the varied accessories required 
for performances of this sort.—A French ¢roupe is performing Vaudevilles at the 
Astor Place Theatre, and meets with such success as it merits—no more. Even 
the proverbially good-tempered critics have damned it with exceeding faint 
praise.—The horses at Niblo’s will, we hope, soon give placw to the Havana 
Italian Opera Company. 








A novelty has been produced at the Haymarket, London. Moliere’s “ Tartuffe,” 
closely and cleverly translated into blank verse by Mr. John Oxenford, has been 
successfully put on the stage, with Mr. Webster in the principal part. His ex- 
cellent acting as T'artuffe, with that of Miss Reynolds and Mrs. Fitzwilliam as 
Elmire and Dorine, brought it triumphantly through—at least so say the London 
papers; but we incline to think tht its easily applicable allusions to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, about whom the public mind is so much excited, had much to 
do with its success. There was no change of scene, the interval between the acts 
being marked by a few notes from the orchestra. The experiment is a curious one. 
We doubt whether it would bear repetition, and are sure that it would totally fail 
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Blanthard & Lea.—The title page of thifvolume indicates that it is| only in the morni 


” : tl d. Nowbyh a tube runni 
«« an historical biography,” and it appears fully to bear out ite title, aed - por he a eye a ae mg 


peing fortified in its statements and assertions by copious references 
to authentic testimony, much of which is drawn from “‘ new sources. 
An additional chapter relieves the character of Penn from many grave 
imputations cast upon it by Macaulay in his recently published His~ 
vepetwentetion, and undue party bias, in the eloquent pages which he 
has devoted to the life and conduct of Penn. It is a curious coincidence 
that Mr. Dixon's style of composition is a very close imitation of 
Macaulay’s. This book will be extensively read, and deserves to 
attract notice from the abler class of critics. The author is an English- 
man, and has acquired some repute by work on Prisons and Prison 
Discipline. ° 
Porms. By H. T. Tuckerman. Boston. 1851. Ticknor, A pret- 
ty little volume of pleasant verse, showing some learning and much 
taste, with an exceeding correctness of style. These are qualifications 
which give an author a certain standing in the world of letters and se- 
cure him a-certain range of gratified readers ; but it is the ‘‘ divine af- 
flatus” alone which can place him on the list of Poets, and of this there 
is not much evidence before us—* poeta nascitur non fit.” Mr. Tuck- 
erman in his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Poets” and other prose writings has 
fhown such an honest appreciation of the noble and the beautiful, that 
we should gladly have hailed his success in the loftier branch of compo- 
sition to which he aspires. “The Elm” and “‘ The Holy Land” are the 
best things in sic collection. The lengthened piece on “ The Spirit of 
Poetry” reads like an Oxford or Cambridge prize poem, very smooth, 


and eked out, of necessity, to a certain number of lines. It is wanting 
in unity and intensity. 
Wakrentana. By Herace and James Smith. Boston. 185I. 


Ticknor.—This clever little tome has long been out of print. It isa 
companion work to the famous “‘ Rejected Addresses,” being, like that 
sparkling book, made up of imitations of the popular English authors, 
half a century ago. A lengthened extract from it, entitled “ The 
Battle of Brentford Green,” and purporting to be from the pen of 
Walter Scott, appeared in our columns some months gince. To a 
reader here and there it may be well to explain that the parodies are 
written as puffs of Warren's Blacking, and that hence the book takes 
its title. Those who like merry conceits and clever satires are advised 
to have a laugh over its pages. 

A Practica, Treatise on BANnxine. By J. W. Gilbart. New- 
York. 1851. Putnam.—No less than five editions of this work have 

. been published in London, so ably is the subject.of Banking therein 
handled by the author, who is the General Manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank. Its remarkable and reliable statistics are well 
worth a look from those who have no immediate interest in the trans- 
action of financial operations. One striking fact catches our eye, illus- 


trating the enormous extent of the commercial and other business of 


London, and shown by a peep into the clearing house of the London 
Bankers. Every afternoon, clearing clerks from each of the large 
Banking establishments meet together, to balance the drafts upon each 
other. 


one husdred millions of pounds sterling each—viz. Barclay £107,- 


Notices of New Works. fe io conor Ra ene epi 
about as much sooner here than there. 


: : ; butit is all i t to prolong the afternoon 
Wrasam Penn By W. Hepworth Dizon. Philadelphia. 1851. earl Wy apetey ibe 2 ge * to have Hight 6 


serve our p 
1 have in my mind an easy 
aph, but as I shall bave to apply to Congr 
must decline making it public; knowing, as. 
honourable body will give no heed to my petition if the scheme 


nvicting the latter of carelessness, mis- | shown tobe of any practical atility. 
orl cerftnndetertthanciey: Magar : e ' Our verse extract is from the pen of Mr. C. G. Leland, and has a 


pleasant quaintness about it which is rare. It deserves better title 
than the one prefixed to it. 


THE GRAND CONCERT. 


I heard the steeples pouring forth 
Their storm-bells’ roaring din ; 

And the songs of merry companies 
As they sate so snug within ; 

The measured tread of armies d, 
The dash of the restless sea 

“ And it’s buz /"” quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, 
And away with the world went we! 


I heard a martyr at the stake 
Groan out, “ in Domino!" — 
I heard five infants squall at night, 
While cats yelled out below. 
I — — pounding texts, 
oa companie ; 
te ‘And it's bu?” quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, 
And away with the world went we! 


rnia the sun lingersa couple of hours or so after it 
iple of equal and exact justice, it rises just 

ith us the morning is of vo consequence, 
as much as possible ; while in Cali- 
the earliest moment, because it is 
the hea’ of the day, that they can endure diggi 
from California to New York, 
could send us svfficient light in the evening to 
. and we could send them back an equal amount next morning ! 
method of making this subserve the purposes of a tele. 
ess for aid to effect this improvement, 
as we all do, that the members of that 
should be clearly 


oo 
n, by which we can procure freak day-light a part of every evening, It is this. | nected with Liberty-caps and Declarations of Independence. But if 
oO 








this view of the case was exaggerated, not less so was the Rey. Doctor’s 
assertion that in no place in the world was Art more readily appreciated 
or were artists better paid than in the goodly city of New York. | This 
was. veering round the compass with a vengeance; but not even the 
politeness of his audierce could induce a solitary cheer in acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of the remark. It fell like a wet blanket upom 
men, who are harder-worked and worse-remunerated than any clase 
amongst us, but who manfully struggle to uphold the Art which they 
love, and to which the public betrays so much indifference. 

We postpone until next week our usual detailed notice of the con- 
tents of this Exhibition, and an attempt to estimate its merit. 





Parntine tn Ort.—A new adaptation of lithography to the process of 
printing im oil has lately been invented by Mr. Kronheim, of Pater- 
noster row. Hitherto, as the public is well aware, no ising mechan- 
ical means have existed for successfully ager | copies paintings 
combining the colours and brilliant effects, as well as the oatlines and 
shadings of the originals. Steel-engraving, the most perfect and best 
met in-use for multiplying and rendering accessible to the public 
the chef d’ euvres of art, besides its obvious defects from the want of 
colouring, is also eS on account of the great expense dnd de- 
lay atte it. The ingenious and beautiful invention of Mr. Kron- 
heim, while it enables him to supply copies of the great masters won- 
derfully accurate in ane | respect, reduces the cost of such copies to 
one-half the price of steel engravings, and is a far more expeditious 
rocess. His invention is rather a difficult one to describe intelligibly, 
but the following brief account of it will no doubt prove interesting. 
He uses six different kinds of blue, two of red, six of yellow, three of 
brown, five of gray, and a variety of flesh tints. Outlines are made 
not only of the forms but of the shading of colours in the painting 
which he wishes to copy. Proofs are taken from these outlines 
transferred to a number of stones, corr 


Mr. Gilbart states that in 1840 the “‘ amount of transactions 
passed through the clearing house” by three of these firms exceeded 


I heard a dainty cavalier, 
Sing to his ladye-love ; 

While fountains in the moon-ray plashed, 
And the lady sighed above. sy Ih 
And I heard the click of the cold white dice, 

With curses pealing free; 
“ And it’s buz /"”’ quoth the world, 
As on she whirled, 
And away with the world went we! 


Yes; music, thunder, gruwls and groans, 
With shouts and shots in siore, 

While powder-mills exploded fast— 
But f could stand no more! 

I sto my ears, I howled a prayer, 
And swooned in agony : 

“ And it’s buz !” quot the world, 
As on she whirled, 
And awey with the world went we! 


We-sheuld not omit te mention that an article on the Latin poems 
commonly attributed te Walter Mapes, an English Roman Catholic 
priest who flourished in the reign of Henry II, is written with scholar- 
ly taste. A version of one of these rhyming oddities is done with 
all the raciness of the original, and is irresistibly provocative of a 
laugh. The volume reviewed was published in 1841, by the Camden 
Society of London. 

Tue Art Journar. G. Virtue. Last, not least, on our weekly 
register comes this beautiful English periodical. The March number 
is rich in illustrations, containing two more of the Vernon Gallery col- 
lection—a Landscape by Callcott, and Rebekah at the Well, by Rolls. 
Both are excellent ; the latter especially is engraved with much breadth 
and-effect. In the textuel portion we notice a long communication 
from Mr. T. I. Brondgeest of Hamilton, C. W., on the subject of perma- 
nent-colours, and gladly*hail say sign of interest in artistic matters 


000,000, Glyn £105,300,000, and Jones £104,000,000. Isabodlé be emanating from that quarter. 


added that this summary does not include drafts paid over the counter. 


We should be curious to know how nearly the annual “transactions” of 
any Bank in any other part of the world approach .to five hundred 


millions of dollars. 


Tue Conquest or Fiorina. By Theodore Irving. New-York. 
1851. Putnam.—This is anew edition, complete in one volume, of an 
historical work already established in the good graces of the public. 
It describes the Expedition of Hernando de Sote, and-will be “ound to 
add much to our store of information on the :imteresting topic of the 
early adventurers on this Continent. 


Waveruey Porrry. Boston, 1851. Munrse & Francis. This is 


Booxs REcetveD.—The Volcano Diggings, a tale of California Law, by a 
Member of the Bar. BRedfeld.——Mount Hope ; or Philip, King of the Wam 

anoags, an historical romance, by G H. Hollister. Harpers. The Irish Con- 
Sdesens, and the Rebellion of 1798, by H. M. Field. Jbid.——Mary Bell. a 
Franconia tale, by Jacob Abbott. Ibid. Tom Racquet and bis three Maiden 
Aunts. H. ee 8 & Bro.—tThe Democratic Review for April. Kettell & 
Moore.——Rose Douglas, -or the Autobivgraphy of a Minister's Daughter. A 
reprint from a Scottish publication. Appleton——Lyra Catholica, containing the 
hymns of the Roman Breviary and Missal. Dunigan- The Cesars, by 
Thomas De Quincey. Tickner. ‘Wing-and-Wing, by J. Fenimore bers oes 

maplete in one volume. Put Louisiana ; its Colonial History and Ro- 
manee, by Charles Gayarre. Harpers. Iconographic Encyclopedia of Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art. Part 18. R. Garrigue.——The North American 
Review, for April. C. S. Francis § Co. 





























Lowypon Booxs ANNOUNCED —Narrative of Travels in the United 


an acceptable little volume, containing as it does a complete collection | States, &c., during the Year 1850 By the Lady Emmeline Stuart 


ofthe scattered verse which has become endeared to readers of the Kaffir 


Waverley Novels. The authorship of all that is found therein is indeed 


& mooted point; but many persons will be glad to rqnew their acquain- 


tance with it, whilst the question is pending. 
SHaxgsPeaRe’s Dramatic Works. 


Ibid. Phillips, Sampson & 


Wortl In 8 vols. post 8ve,.——Everard Tunstall: a Story of the 


ar. By Thomas Forester, Author of “‘ Rambles among the 
Fjelde and Fjords of Norway,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
—_——»>_— 


Hine Arts. 


NationaL Acapemy or Desicn.—The annual Exhibition of the 


Co.—This very fine octavo edition, put out in numbers, has gone on! Associated Artists of New York was opened to the public on Tuesday 


increasing in popularity, as each successive play is laid before the 
public. 
before us, in all the luxury of clear type, good printing, andfine paper. 

Tue Banxker’s MaGazine. 
more we Commend to notice and approval this useful and carefully 
prepared monthly, in whose pages not only the banker and the finan- 


last, the occasion having been celebrated on the previous Saturday 


“King Lear” and “Romeo and Juliet,” Nos. 35 and 36 are| evening by a very pleasant and mumerously-attended gathering, at the 


rooms of the Society wherein the Exhibition takes place. A most boun- 


Boston. J. Smith Homans —Once | tiful supper.table was spread. The painters whose works adorned the 


walls were generally present—some to watch how the product of their 
time and thought would look, when broyght into juxta-position with 


cier, but also the merchant and his clerk, the buyer and the seller, | rival efforte—all, we believe, sharing in a natural and justifiable feeling 
Will fad a variety of valuable information on all matters pertaining to | of satisfaction at the recurrence of their yearly festival. A few men of 


Money and exchange. 
Tue Kyionersocker MaGasawe.—One is sure to be pleasantly 


note and some members of the press were also amongst the invited 
guests. There was no formality; although a few toasts and courtesies 


Teminded of the revolving months, by the batch of Magazines with | ¥°Te interchanged between Mr. Durand the President of the Academy 


Which each new one is ushered in. We like none better than the old 
established one before us, which in its April issue is particularly at- 


and Messrs. Cozzens and Sturges, on behalf respectively of the Ameri- 
can Art Union and of the New York Gallery of Fine Arts. The party 


tractive. The two following samples of its prose and verse will bear an| ¥®* subsequently addressed by the Rev. Mr. Bellows and the Rey. 


additional circulation, for reasons tolerably apparent. In the first, a| D¥- Bethune. 


Correspondent who has already favoured the Knickerbocker with a new 
theory of Astronomy thus propounds 


AN INVENTION FOR BOXING UP DAY-LIGHT. 


My last was upon science alone. I now purpose to dive into the region of in 
tant aud show you what great results mae be expected when the okilfal hand 
canst directed by the well-filled head ef Science. How many have been the 
ed valadiek to turn night into day! How signally all have failed! What wretch- 
pad = are all these costly, eye-dazzling, vision-destroying candles, lamps, 
lootmna’ (Patme’s included,) for the cheap, gentle, joyous light of the sun! Now 

a 7 _ the time is at hand when all these things will be swept away. See 
the colar pon da it, by this sitnple contrivance : I shall place a large receiver in 
thar T wih te id of which will be nearly balanced on its centre of gravity ; from 
eondeibor I yd, conductor Teaching to the roof of the house: on the top of the 
cclvadt hy A ace a mirror, balanced in the same way as the lid on the re 

“- ‘on the be I shall place several revolving mirrors, which are to be turn- 
the rh gprs machine. Now for the working of the apparatus. When 
tach a sigle ot where ae oe periodically send bright rays of light at 

ch will immediately turn over and send the light d he li iv 
er a re n own on the lid of the receiv- 
pod a into it ; the lid immediately turning back to keep the light from es- 
kettle se - & mouse-trap is sometimes made b putting a board over a brass 
it ponent bis P| pope one of the mischievous little creatures runs out to the end, 

oughtfull . x imin. What vast results sometimes ensue from observing 
at in a philosophically the little inventions of common men! I calculate 
oon Seckeaae we might condense light enough to last a week. There is to 
at any oo : with a pipe from the receiver leading to the different rooms, so that 
things prew of night the whole house can be filled with real day-light. Only two 
at pe at me from a practical illustration of my theory at present : the first is, 
materia etn on has not yet been discovered ; the second is, the want of some 
once caught. ‘© construct my receiver, which will not absorb the light when 
cue been a little fearful that the light would become stale, 


of ita brillianey by standing in the receiver ; and perhaps lose 


so Ihave contrived another 


The former, in alluding to the state of Art in this com- 
munity, took what appeared to us a very sensible as well as a truthful 
view of the matter, when he frankly admitted its depression, and at- 
tributed this to the materialism of the age, and the continuously increas- 
iug prosperity of the country, the absorbing pursuit of wealth, and the 
accompanying love of vulgar displays of its acquisition. At the same 
time he paid the gentlemen, whose guest he was, a compliment full of 
grace and feeling when he spoke of their self-sacrificing spirit, evinced 
in their raising a considerable sum of money for the support of the 
Academy of Design, and for the honour of their profession, whilst ap- 
peals were made in vain to builders of magnificent residences in the 
chosen localities of the city, whose taste is mainly shown in the gaudi- 
ness of their carpets or the size of their mirrors. Dr. Bethune’s ad- 
dress was in a totally different vein; and we need scarcely remind our 


ibe Shatant the floc mstet eter Gis ooudncter. readers that his fervid manner and fluency of speech render him in 


every sense of the term a popular orator. Full of eloquence, however, 
as his words may have been on this occasion, they seemed equally 
devoid of point, notwithstanding the applause which they drew down 
from his courteous hearers. The orator mainly discoursed on two topics 
—the American Revolution, and the condition of the Fine Arts in the 
United States. The former—not being a particularly new or appro- 
priate theme-—was assigned in its absorbing character as @ reason for 
the comparatively slow progress which the Arts have made; although 
it might be thought that more than half a century of consolidation and 
success would have given some leisure for artistic pursuits, as it has 
done for manifold and great achievements in other walks of life uncon- 








nding with the diversity of 


colours, a8 —_ specified, which the painting contains. In this way” 
h 


outlines of the several parts of the painting, according to 


pie 
the d tribution of its coletving, are obtained. Each description of 
the 


red, blue, yellow, or whatever tint may be, has its stone, and the 
outline ved on each stone is more or less filled in (according to the- 
amount of shading required) with a species of chymical ink. Aqua- 
fortis is then applied to produce a raised surface, after which the oil 
colours are e to pass over the stone by rollers, where they are at 
once arrested by the ink. So delicately contrived is this part of the 
process, that according as the chymical ink has been more or less closely 
wrought in, the utmost nicety of shading can be secured. The colours 
from the stones are then printed off upon paper, and the exact tints 
required are produced by printing one colour over the other, much 
upon the same principle as that which guides the artist in mixing his 
ints. Im this way, when all the impressions of the different stones 
ve been put together, they form themselves into an exact copy of the 
original picture ; a copy true not only in the details of outline, form, 
and shading, as is the case in steel engravings ; but true also in 

of that great art of colouring skill which forms eo large a part of thé 
painter’s art. Wesaw at Mr. Kronheim’s a number of copies (pro- 
duced by his process) of the‘ Descent from the Cross,” by Rubens, in 
the cathedral at Antwerp. They represented with astonishing cae | 
the brilliant and varied flesh tints in which that great master luxu 
ated, and, except that they were executed on paper, and not canvajs, 
they had the appearance of genuine copiesin oil. So far is this carried 
that each copy may without injury be washed with soap and water. 
Mr. Kronheim’s invention has reduced to a certainty the practice of a 
new process by which the appreciation of art may be more wii ex- 
tended, and the works of great artists popularised.— Times, 17th ult. 





“THE GREAT GLOBE ITSELF.” 


As the importance ofa knowledge of natural phenomena becor 
are and pag ey toa isprecess on the public a new facili 
or acqui at knowledge are opening up aro us. Edueation. 
twenty re since was a much heavier matter than it is now-a-days. 


Boys were taught by laborious processes the signs by which ideas are- 
they were allowed wo piah nt back ah ae aN 
Under this system a few—favoured by circumstances or wy peenens 
mental organization—pushed themselves onward and learned to read 
the volume of nature ; but to by far the largest number it was indeed 
‘a book sealed, a fountain shut up.” A gradual change has taken 
place ; and it has come to be felt that the progress of the human race - 
depends on a better knowledge of the natural facts which are around 
us. Itis now understood that there is no perfect ministration to the - 
requirements of advancing civilization without the aids of Natural: 
Philosophy :—using the term in its true, world-embracing sense, 
Science, long neglected, is taking its important place in the scheme of- 
greerel education ; and all the appliances of popular institutions are- 
rought to bear in diffusing a knowledge of those phenomena by whiel 
the beautiful results of creation are obtained, ag far ag these have 
been developed by inductive experiment and careful obsérvation.- 

Geography and the use of the globes, however, is a branch of know- 
ledge which has long been admitted as am ornamental addition toa 
respectable education,—and it was not thought a good sign to be igno- . 
rant of the place on the map on which China should be looked for or 
Kamschatka found. Small, however, was the real knowledge imparted 
even in this branch of science It is not easy to instruct a child to 
read a map or to comprehend the flat surface of a lobe ; and a ver 
cursory examination, even among people of liberal education, wiil 
convincingly prove that ordinary geography is very imperfectlyunder- 
stood, and that a wide ignorance of physical geography prevails. Re-— 
garding |Mr. Wyld’s model of the earth as a great step towards a 
oven siete we thing vere while, after an inspection of its ma-~ 

© processes in operation, i - 
* . its charastery and its objects, inthe stipe sh tenes ee 5 moc 
n looking on an ordinary globe a limited portion: of th 4 - 
face only comes under survey at once. It i therefore prorns b to 
Mr. Wyld to figure the earth’s surface on the inside, instead of the out- 
side, of a sphere,—to give, in fact, an inverted globe,—enabling the. 
observer to embrace at one view the physical features of the world 
which he inhabits. ‘That surface which will be looked on as the inside. 
coating of the spere is actually that which exists on the exterior crust 
of the great globe itself. This very allowable departure from the truth 
without misleading any one, admits of our obtaining a knowledge of the. 
distribution of land and water over the whole planet which could not 
be in any other way secured. —The great feature, in fact, of this globe 
as a medium of summary teaching is, that it presents (what nothing on 
& less scale could do), the means of presenting the various great phys- 
ical phenomena at once and in their relations,—which in all other ed- 
ucational documents have to be studied separately and in detail. 

The sphere on which the Earth is modelled—and which ie now in 
rocess of erection, as our readers know, in the centre of Leicester 
quare—is (5 feet in diameter. Visitors will pass into the interior of 
this huge ball; and by means of a winding staircase or gallery will 
proceed round it, viewing every part of the model at a distance of four 
feet from the eye :—and these arrangements are so contrived that they 
will not interfore with the general view of the entire surface ‘The 
Scale is ten miles to one inch horizontal, and one mile to an inch ver- 
tical. This enables the constructor to exhibit all the details of hill and 
bee. re os He hom pad and to produce an effective repre- 

ntation of the Earth:—which could not done i 
pean oe for —— were alike. secre a 

n looking at this vast model, the observer is at once struck 

the distribution of land and water. He sees the eat aunts See 
ing nearly 150,000,000 gquare miles,—while the Oia and New Contin- 
ents and all the islands are estimated at but 60,000,000 square miles 
The immense expanse of waters in the southern hemisphere is brought 
out in strong contrast with the wide-spread lands of the northern : 
and the great chains of mountains which are remarkable features of 
the Earth's surface are shown to be ran in a circle around the 
ocean and the Indian sea. The water-shed—or river courses—of ever 
country is laid down, and the great areas drained are exhibited This 
is, of course, connected with the elevations and depressions of the land : 
—all which are displayed in relative truthfulness, and wi remark- 
able exactitude. By no other means than this, we repeat, could weat one 
ee agi and lively knowledge on these points A model 
in relief speaks to the eye in a way which it is i i ; 

or globe pith 2 dat career ped ch it is impossible for any map, 

eyond the points of Physical Geogra which we have m 
as being necessarily involved in this tee ta are others oe 
importance and interest to beembraced. The limits of perpetual snow 





will beshown. Mont Blanc, “ the monarch of mountains,” with his 
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“ diadem of snow,”—the hoary peaks of the Andean and the Himalayan 
,—with the lower hills, which as they approach the Pole present 
constantly snow-bearing ope alike be faithfully represent- 

ed. The great Forest rongse indicated,—and the Deserts, with 

their wastes of sand, exhibited. Many of the geological aspects of the 

— will be displayed: not merely in the form of the surface—but in 

e coleurs of the rocks. In fact, as perfect a picture of the surface 
of our Earth as is ible will be presented at one view in this gigantic 
model. This will be no mere holiday show. Men may take their 
children to it to instruct them on the subject of that world on which 
they live; and the women of our day may here, if they choose, learn 
something more than they know of that surface of which Mrs. Somer- 
ville, in her ‘“ Physical Geography,” has written so well. Had that 
lady, however, Joarepeet the advantages of a model like this, she 
would have avoided some errors which are the natural consequence of 
not being able to embrace at one view “‘ the great globe itself. 

Numerous additions will occur to the students of natural philosophy 
by which Mr. Wyld’s globe might be made still more instructive. The 
naturalist will insist on the importance of showing the geographica, 
distribution of plants and animals ; and the geologist will contend tha 
e great facts of his 
science, and to tell the tale of those vast mutations with which he 
deals.—We believe these may eventually be shown without in any 
way interfering with the general plan; and we would advise Mr. 
Wyld to bear these and other additions in mind. It is not improbable 
that he contemplates them, or some of them, as future chapters in this 

geographical work. But in any case, there are certain grand 
hysical tacts which we desire to see expressed in the first instunce. 

e venture tos t them as important,—and we believe them to be 
compatible with the main features of the design. We would wish to 
see the great oceanic currents laid down. Most interesting would it 
be to show how the waters of the ocean warmed in the gulph of tropical 
Mexico, flow in obedience to a physical law towards our own shores— 
and even to the north of our islands,—giving a temperate climate 
and fertility to a northern region of Norway which the southern dis- 
tricts do not possess. As a few dots on the blue of ocean would indi- 
cate‘all this, we see no reason why this information should not be 
afforded. The greatest southern limit in the northern hemisphere of 
the icebergs might be very instructively shown.—The glacier system 
will of course find a place. 

In addition to this,—a few crimson silk cords carried round the 
model would express the isothermal lines—or lines of equal tempera- 
ture—round the globe: and a few blue ones would tell the story of the 
earth’s magnetism, without in any way interfering with the geography 
of the model. At least, we hope Mr. Wyld will mark the two north 
and the two south magnetic poles:—which we now regard as being 
fairly determined. The movement of these magnetic poles might be 
described in any treatise or catalogue which may be sold at the doors 
of the Exhibition. There are some other points of interest which we 
should desire to see embraced,—and which probably will be so here- 


r. 

We have already intimated that we regerd this model as the com- 
mencement of a new era in geographical instruction. This great globe 
is made up of some thousands of castings in plaster from the original 
models inclay. The first plaster cast which is, of course, in reverse, 
will be retained,—and from it any number of correct models may be 
had. Nothing could be more instructive than such sections of the 
earth. Those raised maps, telling the tale of distance and elevation, 
would impart an amount of information in schools which could not be 
given by any other method —In a few weeks the desert of Leicester 

quare will, in fact, be converted into a great geographical school. — 
Atheneum, 15th ult. 


** PUNCH” SUED FOR LIBEL. 
Lewes, March 12, before Baron Parke anda special Jury.— 
HART V. BRADBURY AND ANOTHER. 


This was an action brought by Henry Hart to recover damages from 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors of Punch, for a libel pub- 
lished in that humourous periodical. 

Mr. E. James, QC., and Mr. Bovill were for the plaintiff; Mr. M. 
Chambers, QC., and Mr Hawkins were for the defendants. 

There were three cuunts in the declaration—the first charging the 
er oy of a specific libel, to which the defendants pleaded. that 

had meade the ayer gee | without malice and had sybsequently 
pub an apology, snd h 
other two counts c arged the 





id 5. into court as damages. The 
efendant with publishing an ironical 
caricature of the plaintiff, and that the apology was not bond fide, but 
that it was in rea +! a continuation of the libel. To both these counts 
the defendants pleaded “* Not Guilty.” 

The present action arose out of these circumstances. The plaintiff, 
who is of the Jewish persuasion, had been taken into custody for incit- 
ing @ young man named Newland to rob his employers, and it will be 
recollected that about the same period another Jew named Barnett 
was charged with a similar offence. Upon the trial of the plaintiff it 
turned out that Newland had told a great many lies upon the matter, 
andas his evidence was not corroborated in any manner the jury acquit- 
ted him. The other man Barnett, however, was convicted, and he was 
sentenced to be ot for 14 years. It appeared that before the 
trial some comments had been made upon the conduct of the plaintiff 
in Punch, and it was for these comments that the present action was 
brought. The defendants, it appeared, subsequently published an 
apology, and in the same number there was a humourous caricature 
representing a Jew old clothesman dealing with a little boy outside a 
pawnbroker’s shop, and it was contended that the defendants had 
made an ironical apology, and published a malicious caricature with 
the intention of still further injuring the plaintiff. 

Mr. Chambers, in addressing the | Me for the defendants, said that 
although Punch had now been in existence wgreat many years, and 
had been read with amusement and delight by millions during that 
period, this was the first time the proprietors of this talented and clever 

ublication had ever been charged with publishing a malicious. libel. 

“~ had exposed the follies and vices of the day, and had even invad- 
ed the domestic peace of Mr. and Mrs. Caudle, it was true, but no one 
had ever i imputed to them a desire to do more than expose ina 
witty and funny manner their vices and follies. No class of the com- 
munity, from the highest to the lowest, had escaped, when the circum- 
stances justified it, the attack of the witty pens of the writersin Punch, 
and he had no doubt that, among his own profession at all events, many 
gentleman had winced a little at the adventures of Mr. Briefless. 
sae laughter.) The only object they had in view was to expose 

olly and vice, and he contended that although in the present instance 
the strict limits of the law might have been exceeded, yet that the in- 
jury, under the circumstances, must have been of the most trifling 
description, and was amply compensated by the amount that had been 
paid into court. With regard to the two latter counts, he contended 
that the caricature did not apply to the plaintiff, but to the other man 
Barnett, and with regard to the apology, be submitted that, although 
written in the humourous style ageropeiate to Punch, yet that it was 
really and — an apology, and that upon neither of these counts 
was the plaintiff entitled to damages. 

Mr. Baron Parke having summed Up the case, the jury after delib- 
erating for some time returned a verdict for the plaintit. 

Damages 10/., in addition to the 5/. paid to the court. 





Tue Seconp Iranian Opera Company 1n Lonpon.—The pros- 
pectus for the fifth season at Covent Garden has at length been issued, 
the —— night being fixed for Saturday the 29th ult. The company 
since year has undergone some changes. Mdlle. Guiseppina oes 
is named as the successor of Mdlle. Vera; Malle. de Meric and Malle. 
d@’Okolski, the two contralti, are succeeded by Mdlle. Angri (an inva- 
luable acquisition) and a Mdlle. Vintale. Lavia, Zelger, Massol, and 
Tamburini have retired, and the gaps have been fill by Signor Sal- 
vatore, @ barytone of high repute from Italy and in; Signor Fer- 

» late of Her Majesty’s Theatre; and Signor Bianchi, a basso of 
fame from Berlin. 1t remains to be seen how far such artists as Tam- 


burini and Maseol (the latter is now at Her Majesty’s Theatre) can be 
— replaced by the new-comers. Grisi Al Viardot remain 


the troupe ;‘and Madame Castellan, who has recently crea- 
ted such a sensation at the Berlin Italian Opera, is also re-engaged, as 
also Mdile. Cotti, as second donna. The tenors are the same as last 


—Tamberlik, who has had a brilliant success at St. Petersburgh ; 
alti, who 


A in well received at the Parisian Grand Opera, Mei, 
Soldi, and the orivalied Mario, fresh from his Russian Solanioien. 
The “Bassi Baritoni,” and « Bassi Profondi,” again display the 
names of the inimitable Ronconi, who has been electrifying the Mad- 
rid dilletanti, Signori Rommi, Tagliafico, G orio, Rache, Polonini, 
and Herr Formes, who has been acquiring lyr 


whey nts 
the recess. The principsls are, therefore, as eueng Aye at om 
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sol and Tamburni excepted, and the débits of their successors will 
be looked for with interest. The choral and orchestral arrangements 
are stated to be as complete and perfect as heretofore, with Mr. God- 
frey to su tend the military band. r 

Costa is the director of the music, composer, and conductor. 

According to the custom of the two preceding seasons, the ballet 
performances will be confined to short divertissements, and those in- 
cidental to operas. M. Alexandre is the ballet master, and Malle. 
Louise Taglioni-the chief danseuse. 

Grieve and Telbin are the scenic artistes. 

Phe most striking feature of the prospectus is the Oe in refe- 
rence to the works to be produced during the year 1851. After spe- 
cifying the thirty-three operas which had been mounted during the 
seasons of 1847, 1848, 1849, and 1850, the intentionis declared of giv- 
ing each of the grandest works at least once. The musical public 
may, therefore, expect to witness in fine style the “ Guglielmo Tell,” 
“« Semiramide,” ‘* Donna del Lago,” “‘ Moise in Egitto” (Zora), ‘* Otello,” 
of Rossini; ‘‘ La Juive.” of Havléy; ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” of Weber ; 
**Massaniello,” of Auber; ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro” and ** Don Giovanni,” of 
Mozart; ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” ‘“‘ Anna Bolena,” and ‘“ Favorita,” of 
Donizetti; «* Norma,” and “ Puritani,” of Bellini; and ‘“‘ Robert le 
Disble,” ‘Les Huguenots,” and ‘‘ La Prophéte,” of Meyerbeer. In- 
depently of this very rich and varied répertoire, the following eight 
operas are mentioned as novelties, the Directors pledging themselves 
to the production of at least five out of the list:—Auber’s ‘* Enfant 
Prodigue,” now performing at the Paris Grand Opera; Gounod’s ‘‘ Sap- 
pho,” about to be produced at the same establishment, having been 
composed for Madame Viardot; Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” Doni- 
zetti’s ‘‘ Les Martyrs,” Weber’s “ Euryanthe,” Spohr’s ‘‘ Faust,” Spon- 
tini’s “‘ La Vestale,” and Beethoven’s * Fidelio.” As regards the last- 
mentioned work, it has figured in the programmes of the last three sea- 
sons, without havirig been produced : it is to be hoped there will be no 
disappointment in hearing Beethoven's masterly production, his only 
opera, this year. The admirers of the German school will be delight- 
ed to find the names of Spohr and Weber in the neg arge ; thus car- 
rying out the fundamental principle of the founders of the Royal Ita- 
lian Opera, to produce operas by the most eminent composers, ‘* with- 
out distinction of country.” In due course, we hope to see the name 
of an English composer swelling the list of the répertvire, without fear 
of the foundation being shaken by such an astounding event. 

The prospectus has been issued as the address of the ‘‘ Directors of 
the Royal Italian Opera;”’ but itis stated that Mr. Frederick Gye is 
now the sole lessee and manager, the commonwealth of artists being at 
an end. Mr. F.Gye has had three years’ experience in the man- 
agement of Covent Garden Theatre, since the establishment therein of 
the Italian lyric drama. 





Tue EncGuisu Tenor AND THE FreENCH Critics.—The first ap- 
pearance of Mr. Reeves, which has been looked for with interest from 
an early part of the season, took place at length on Saturday night, 
and. we hasten to say, with complete success, though we must candidly 
add, that we have never seen a singer of the same eminence placed be- 
fore the public in a part so much to his disadvantage. Among the au- 
dience might be counted all the musical cé/ébrités of Paris, with scarce- 
ly an exception. The reason of this unwonted congress of musicians 
was, that, for the last year or two, not an artiste has returned from 
London, without bringing back marvellous accounts of a certain Eng- 
lish tenor, who, to an organ of unequalled power, added great ampli- 
tude of style, a perfect command of intonation, and, to crown all, was 
a thorough musician. Now, a tenor of this calibre would at any time 
awaken an immense degree of attention in Paris, but in piping times 
like the present, when the entire Continent is, properly speaking, with- 
out one, the début of Mr. Reeves became, musically, an event of ex- 
treme importance, and hence the unusual gathering of virtuosi we 
have spoken of. The opera selected was Linda, than which, as we 
have already said, one less adapted to the display of his voice could 
scarcely be found; but there is ee teeny ne the quality of true talent 
that, place it where you will, it cannot be concealed, for he had not 
sung three bars of the opening duet with Mme. Sontag, before the 
quick-eared audience at once recognised the genuine artiste, and the 
first pause was followed by a cheering burst of applause from all parts 
of the theatre, and at the close of the morceau zg was recalled, with 
Mme. Sontag, amid reiterated bravos. His cavatina in the second act 
was not the air usually introduced, but that written for the opera, Se 
tanto in ira. Inthe recitative his largestyle and noble voice came out 
superbly, but from being imperfectly acquainted with the power of re- 
sonance of the salle, Mr. Reeves was here somewhat at fault, his forte 
being occasionally too loud, and his diminuendi on the other hand too 
piano ; so much so that his sotto voce passages, delightful to those 
seated in the orchestra, were almost unheard in the more remote parts 
of the theatre. The air was given with great Sp pre and effect, and 
the concluding duo with Mme. Sontag brought the opera admirably to 
its close. Mr. Reeves displayed throughout a perfect mastery over his 
powerful organ, which brings out the celebrated ut of Duprez with the 
most perfect ease; the task of the singer being indeed rather to keep it 
down, than to display its force; its great compass relieves him from all 
necessity of resorting to his falsetto; his delivery ie free from all affec- 
tation, and his acting, like his singing, free, manly, and inartificial. 
We must add that his style, though not devoid of elegance, still re- 
quires a refinement and a finish which, we honestly believe, is to be 
acquired only in Paris ; and, we are quite disposed to agree with M. 
——, one of the most eminent professors of the Conservatoire, who, 
speaking of the débutant to a knot of composers and journalists in the 
} mong cried— Hé ! Messieurs, qu’on me donne ce gaillard la pour siz 
mois et je m’engage den faire le premier ténor en Europe. Mme. Son- 
tag acted and sung Linda with her usual matchless grace. The other 
characters have been noticed too frequently to require further mention. 
We look forward with interest to hear Mr. Reeves in some character 
; more worthy his talents. If the long promised Ernani be not ready, 

why not appear with Mme. Sontag in La Somnambula, which, accord- 
ing to the London critics, is one of his most successful displays ?— Ga- 
lignani, 18th ult. 














MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

We have heard it whispered that her Majesty’s servants, although 
not understood to act remarkable well together, design to appear in 
a concert, on an early day in April. The annexed scheme of the per- 
formances having been handed to us, we insert *it for the information 


of our readers, though we cannot vouch for its entire accuracy at this 
stage of the undertaking. 


PART I. 

Air, Lord John Russell, ‘“‘ Che faro”............065 «+ Gluck. 
Scena, Lord Grey, -‘ In sweetest harmony they lived,” Handel. 
Fantasia, Lord Palmerston, (on double flageolet,) on 


subjects from Fra Diavolo........----...0.000+. Auber. 
Irish melody, ‘‘ Paddy Whack,” whistled by Lord Clan- 
ricarde ........ «---« Unknown Author. 


Funeral Wail of the Hindoos, Lord Broughton, accom- 

anied by the Solicitor-General on the tom-tom. 

Finale and chorus, by the entire company, “ All we like 
sheep have gone astray” ............---......... Handel. 


PART II, 
Recitative and air, Chancellor of the Exehequer, “ He 
hath laid his yoke upon us”.........-......-... Handei. 
Ballad, Sir George Grey, “‘ There’s no place like home” Bishop. 
Duet, Lord John Russell and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, ‘‘ All’ idea di quel metallo”................ Rossini. 
American national melody, Lord Carlisle, “Yankee ~ 
tie oH SOLE PL eT kee Unknown Author. 
Cantata, Marquis of Lansdowne, “Innative worth”.. J. Haydn. 
Air, Lord Chancellor, “« Dove sono” ..........--e0005 Mozart. 
Grand finale, the ‘“‘ De profundis”; principal solos by 
: Lord *« Mint o’ trouble.” 
Sir Denis Le Marchant will officiate as conductor; and a well-trained 
chorus will be led by Mr. B. Hawes. 
N.B. The proceeds of the concert will be devoted to the relief of the 
unfortunate suitors in the Court of Chancery whose cases 
await the decision of Lord Truro. 
Vivat Recina. 





A Srrance strory.—‘ A few days since a medical man, named 
Philippe, died in a village near Paris, where he had resided many 
years, and had acquired a great reputation for skill and probity He 
never demanded any remuneration, except from those who were in 
circumstances to be able to pay him; and during the last'visit of the 
cholera he was indefatigable in his attention to the suffering poor. Last 
year an Englishman, travelling in that part of the country, was taken 
so suddenly ill that he was obliged to stop at an inn in the commune, 
and Dr. Philippe was sent for. Scarcely, however, had he arrived at 





the bed-side of the patient when the latter became violently agitated, 
and his countenance ch exceedingly. The doctor appeared also 
to be agitated, and at once ordered every one out of the room. When 
that was done, the door was locked ontheinside. The landlady, being 
curious to know what was going on, listened at the door, but the con. 
versation was carried on in a |anguage which she did not understand ; 
she however, heard the patient éxclaim in French “Assassin ! assassin !” 
after which a violent altercation ensued. The Englishman appeared to 
threaten, and the doctor to supplicate him; the latter afterwards left 
the room, and went into the kitchen, where he prepared some medi- 
cine which he ordered to be given to the patient several times duri 
the night. On the following day the stranger was much worse an 
feeling his end approaching, he made a sign for pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote a few words in English which the landlady gave to the mayor 
of the commune, who, not understanding the language, threw it aside 
into a drawer, where it was forgotten. The stranger died the same 
evening. A few days since the mayor, when called on to register the 
death of the doctor, who in his turn had paid the debt of humanity, 
thought of this paper, and on his showing it to his nephew who under- 
stood the language, it was found that Dr. Philippe was no other than 
the famous Patieson, a noted robber of the United States, all trace of 
whom had been long lost. The Englishman had recognised him as a 
man who had, twenty years before attempted to murder him, while 
travelling in the State of Vermont, in America. The mayor immedia- 
tely proceeded to the house of Dr. Philippe to institute an inquiry. 
He found that he had during his illness refused to be undressed, and 
had made the persons who attended him promise that he should be 
buried in the clothes whioh he then wore. The mayor, however, order- 
ed the body to be undressed, when it was found that the doctor was in 
reality a very spare man, although he always appeared stout, the bulk 
being caused by his wearing clothes wadded most thickly. His legs 
also were bandaged up, and one of his feet was found to be a very skil- 
fully-made artificial one. The body was covered with marks of wounds. 
In a dark closet there were found several chests fastened with triple 
locks, and on these being forced open they were found to contain arms 
of various kinds, watches, gold coins of all nations, and diamonds and 
jewels toaconsiderable value. Particulars of this disccvery have been 
transmitted to the Government, and a copy sent to the authorities of 
tue State of Vermont.— Galignani. 





RosBery BY CHLOROFORM NOT EasiLy PracTICcCABLE.—Two or three 
paragraphs having lately crept into the corners of newspapers report- 
ing cases of robbery by means of chloroform, a good deal of excitement 
and not a little terror have been created among the timid. Nervous 
ladies and very old gentlemen have begun to protest against the 
march of science since they fancy itis going to the old tune of the 
Rogue’s March. The magic passes and the powerful ether were all 
very well in private drawing-rooms, where idleness could dally with 
the profound mysteries of the human organization; but when practi- 
tioners on the Hampstead Road or by Wimbledon Common are said to 
facinate their victims by the scentof a muslin handkerchief, curiosity 
is turned very suddenly into alarm. We have not hitherto tliought it 
worth while to notice these vague apprehensions; but as we now find 
Lord Campbell introducing a clause against robbery by chloroform into 
his biil for the better prevention of offences—certain of itself to con- 
firm and increase the alarm which is felt—we think it necessary to in- 
form such of our readers as have doubts about the matter that they 
are entirely groundless. Any one who has seen chloroform adminis- 
tered is well aware that its action is not instantaneous. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to give it to a person without his consent,—and it can then 
be done only by using force. This makes it useless to the robber. If 
a person is completely overpowered, he may be robbed without the 
chloroform ; if he be not, he cannot be compelled to inhale it. This , 
view is taken, we perceive, by the Medical T'imes. Only two cases 
have been brought before the courts of law of attempts to give chloro- 
form with felonious intent—and both were gross failures. One was at 
Kendal ; where a clever fellow got into the bedroom of a man whom he 
wished to rob, but instead of quietly carrying off his watch and money 
as a less scientific thief would have done, he attempted to give the 
sleeping man a dose of ether which, of course, awoke him, and the thief 
was arrested. The other was the case of a young man who attempted 
to etherize his sweetheart; but she tore the handkerchief from her 
mouth, cried out for the police, and gave the experimenter in charge, 
—who was at once given up to her in marriage as areward for his want 





of success, a = not acquainted with any real case of a robbery 
pe ye mitted under these circumstances. The vague notices 
of such cases'which now and then get into daily a must be set 
down to the same inventive genius which lives on the mesmerized snail, 
the sea serpent, the Nelson Column, and other apocrypha, and delight 
in bits of romance dragged out of the Regent’s Canal.—London paper. 





A not Fire anv A Coot Crowp,—Berlin has been again visited by 
a destructive fire. At 7 o’clock this evening the building containing 
the Hall of Meeting of the Upper Legislative Chamber took fire, and at 
this moment the flames are raging furiously, with little prospect of ar- 
resting them. The hall was a temporary building, erected in 1849, in 
the gardens of a range of houses fronting to the Franzosische Strasse. 
It was a light structure, with galleries arranged precisely inthe same 
manner as the Second Chamber, but smaller. The cause of the fire is 
not yet known. There had been no public sitting held to-day. The 
‘vicinity was in a short time crowded with people ; the fire had attained 
considerable strength before the engines began to arrive. The ap- 
proaches were guarded by police, and the générale beaten to summon 
the troops ofthe garrison. The flames have spread to the house adjoin- 
ing, and the firemen are hard at work endeavouring to confine their 
ravages as much as possible. The conflagration is not more than 200 
yards from the Gendarmen Markt, and the Royal Theatre, with its 
portico and flight of steps, and the two church towers thaf stand on 
either side of the theatre, can be distinctly seen at every rise and fall 
of the mass of flame. The Upper House was in the centre of the best 
quarter of the capital, and is almost surrounded by its finest buildings : 
the Theatre, the § pera-house, the Library, the Prince of Prussia’s Pal- 
ace, that of the Princess of Liegnitz, and the University, are all within 
a small radius of the burning premises, but no danger is at present 
apprehended for any of them. The crowd is immense, and the people, 
so far from exhibiting any regret at the calamity, are evidently de- 
lighted at it, and making the fire the subject of that keen and rather 
ill-natured wit for which the Berlin —— is celebrated. The 
Chambers are connected in the public mind with taxes and police, and 
all the unpopular parts of the machinery of the Government. If the 
Constitution itself was burning along with the Chamber, I do not think 
there are ten men in the crowd who would hand a bucket to save it.— 
Berlin letter, 10th ult. 





* CARDINAL WISEMAN’S APPOINTMENT THREE YEARS OLD.—‘‘ An 
official document proves that the nomination of Dr. Wiseman as Arch- 
bishop of Westminster took place three years ago, and that the fact 
was as openly registered in the Government Gazette as the elevation 
of Pius 1X. to the holy see. The Roman Gazette of the 22nd January, 
1848, contains in the third column of the first page, printed in large 
letters, thé following passage :—‘* In London, his Eminence the Most 
Reverend Monsignore the Vicar Apostolic, now Archbishop of Wes- 
minster (35, Golden-square).” On the same day, a great Roman 
Catholic ceremony took place in the church of St. Andrea della Valle, 
and the official Gazette gave a long account of the festival. The 
charity of the faithful in aid of the funds devoted to the erection of the 
great Roman Catholic church in London was appealed to, and the 
Gazette, in the account it gave, referred to the erection of a Catholic 
church in London for the use of all believers, particularly for those 
Italians who reside there;” and it was announced that ‘ contributions 
would be received in London by his Eminence the Most Rev. the 
Vicar Apostolic, Now Archbishop of Westminster, No. 85, Golden- 
square.” Had this circumstanee been brought officially under the eye 
of the British Government, it would have been impossible for Lord 
John Russell to have expressed any surprise at the late Papal bull; 
and the question, therefore, is—Did the gentleman who represents the 
Foreign Office here notice this fact, and bring it under the cognisance 
of her Majesty’s Ministers ?”— Times Corresp. Rome, 10th ult, 





TRANSPORTATION, AND THE CoLontes.—Few people now under- 
stand what transportation means; all that is known is that it does not 
mean transportation, and that a convict sentenced to it is certain not 
to be sent beyond seas for a considerable spuce of time. The convict 
is to be worked up into an article for exportation, and for colonial con- 
sumption. For this purpose he is shut up in prison for a time, at the 
end of which he is supposed to become a different being. As your 
wine-merchant dates bis wine so long in the wood and so long in the 
bottle, so Lord Grey counts upon the ripening of the convict so long in 
the stone, so long in the colony. The convict mellows with keeping, 
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‘ts the crust of crime, and discovers the bee’s-wing. He isin 
je D ae gaol at home, in bottle in the colony favoured his pre- 
sence, and under the Colonial-office seal of reformation. A strange 


> it is that colonies are averse to receive convicts.who have ripened 
fey eta of keeping in gaol: Imagine what an acquisition to 
any society will be the brace of Uckfield burglars, who spoke their 
minds, as thus recounted, upon receiving sentence of 14 years 
transportation. When the sentence was pronou need the prisoner 
Carter exclaimed that he would murder the first man he came across 
when he got abroad, and Hillyer said it was a very good thing he was 
ordered to be transported, for he ought to have been transported long 
before. The gaol reformation will, of course, make Carter at least as 
ood as his word, and most eligible for a first rencontre in whatever 
colony is blessed with his destination. His arrival will be looked for- 
ward to with natural interest, considering how he proposes to make 
himself welcome, and to celebrate his landing. As for Hillyer, he has 
at last obtained the rights for which he has long laboured: He is 
literally transported with joy. Inveni portum is his sentiment. He 
has got into the good thing, the gaol which ought before to have been 
his, at last. Better late than never ; and his prison has a fine view of 
the sea, and bright colonial prospects in the distance. How impatient 
must our settlements be for the presence of these worthies, But they 
are not ripe yet. They are too new, they lack age, their vintage is too 
fresh, they must be bunged up and corked up before they are fit for 
use.—Exraminer pe a 


AssauLT AND Batrreny—Heavy Damaaes,— A suit was tried in 
the Common Pleas yesterday, brought by Dr. Clement B. Barrett 
against William H. Stinemets, a tailor in this city, and Thomas W. 
Faulkner, tavern keeper of Brooklyn, to recover damages for an assault 
and battery.—Barrett it appears was Faulkner's family physician, and 
Stinements was an acquaintance of both parties. The latter informed 
Faulkner that Dr. Barrett intimated to him that Mrs. Faulkner was 
unchaste; and that on one occasion she had made improper advances 
tohim. Faulkner on hearing this determined to bring the Doctor to 
account, and on the night of the 7th May last, he, together with Mrs. 
F. and Stinements, proceeded to his boarding house No. 523 Broadway, 
and sent for him to meet her in the parlor. He was then told to bring 
such of his friends as he choose, to witness what took place; and 
Faulkner then demanded if he had made such statements to Stinements, 
when he denied it. oes this Stinements slapped his face, and Faulk- 
ner subsequently gave him a severe beating, injuring him considerably. 

The Court charged that no circumstance could justify the assault, 
and the jury, after ashort absence, returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
87,000 dauiages and costs.—Evening Mirror, 9th inst. 


ImMENSE ENGINEERING Worxs.—At Mr. Napier’s engineering works 
Lancefield, there are two steam cylinders recently cast, which are for 
ne of the new Cunard steamers, of larger dimensions than any hither- 
to made in this country or elsewhere. The diameter inside is 103 in- 
ches, and the length of stroke about 10 feet. The largest hitherto 
fitted up in the steamers of this celebrated line was 96 inches which is 
also the size of those on board the Collins’ line of American steamers. 
The largest slotting machine in existence is being fitted up at Lance- 
field works, by Mr. Robert Napier. Some idea of the immense propor - 
tion of this huge mechanism may. be formed when it is stated that the 
castings forming the machine weigh about 100 tons. It is intended 
for cutting vertical grooves in large wheels, shafts, &c. ; and provision 
is made for screw-propeller shafts of the largest size ‘‘ on end,” to have 
the requisite groovescut-internally or on the surface, When a single tool 
for performing apparently a very simple operation weighs 100 tons, 
the immense magnitude of the machinery prepared by it may be ima- 
gined. The vertical motion ef the cutter is given in the ordinary 
way, by means of a crank motion overhead.—Glasgow North British 
Mail. - 


Sirenr Symparuy.—A regiment, which had been unfavourably 
marked by the government of Hesse-Cassel for its sympathy with the 
popular cause, was recently recalled from country quarters into Cas- 
sells, the capital of the Electorate. The greatest precautions were 
taken to check anything like ademonstration on the part either of the 
soldiers or the citizens. The obnoxious regiment was guarded into the 
town between troops of hussars and gendarmes, who were ordered to 
enforce the strictest silence. Some of the townspeople complied with 
the letter but avoided the spirit of the order, by chalking in large let- 
ters the word “‘ Hurrah!” on the backs of their coats, and so walking in 
front of their military friends. Others wore cravate, on +hefront of 
which the same word was inscribed. These novel neekcloths are 
now known as the “‘ Hurrah cravats.” 2 








MOoULTING oF THE CANARY.—When a canary moults, which is gene- 
— in July or August, according to the heat of the weather—all you 
need do is, to keep him quiet and free from draughts. Being a cheer- 
ful, lively bird, there is no need to have him covered up, bat do not let 
him be unduly excited. Give him a very small quantity of raw beef, 
scraped, and moistened with cold water, once a week ; occasionally, a 
little yoke of hard boiled egg ; and now and then & piece of sponge-cake, 
and ripe chickweed in full flower. Nature will do the rest; and pre- 
sent your pet with a handsome new coat, that will keep him ‘ spruce,” 
and last him a full year. Mind and trim his claws when they are too 
jong: Use sharp scissors always ; a knife, never. In handling him, 
let him lie as passive as possible; so that your hand may not press un- 
duly on any part of his little body. After the first operation, he will 
uuderstand all about it, and cheerfully gubmit to be so “ trimmed.” 
—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


UNPRECEDENTED DespaTcH IN SuHipsuILpING.—The-screw steam- 
ship .drabian, of 830 tons and 130 horse power, now lying at the Brom- 
ielaw all ready for sea, was laid down on the 12th of December, 1850, 
was launched on the 8d of the following February, and was ready to 
start on the 28th of the same month, making altogether only ten weeks 
from the time the keel was laid till the completion of the whole con- 
tract. Such despatch is, no doubt, wonderful, and shows what man- 
agement and the division of labour can accomplish in these go-ahead 
times. The Arabian is a p»rticularly handsome vessel, her great 
length giving her very fine lines, with a long floor. Her length is 200 
feet; breadth, 26 feet ; depth, 17 feet; screw, 11 feet diameter, driven 
by spur gear, with engines on the improved beam principle. The dra- 
han arrived in the Mersey on Friday, after a run from Greenock, 
of only 16 hours.—Liverpool Albion. 





Inpian Corron Cror.—The cotton crop of the present season, from 
the cotton lands of Guzerat, is expected to produce 300,000 bales 
being 100,000 bales more than was obtained last year. The quality 

Promises to be good, and the only measure necessary to give the 
produce its fair chance in the market is to prevent the Ryots and ship- 
pers from adulterating the article.. This requisite will, it is said, be 
secured by the severity with which the law on the subject has been 
kam out by Mr. Davies, the Collector of Broach.—Bombay Tele- 








\ A Monster Seau.—Several of the fisheries along the coast have of 
ate been much anes by the ravages of voracious seals, which ap- 
pear to make a practice of regularly inspecting the nets, and devour- 
ne their contents. With the view of putting a stop to the ravages of 
} ese intruders, Messrs. Gray, Hutcheson & Co. had a net constructed 
ee the capture of seals at their fishery at Woodston, and the result has 
pes that they have caught a seal of the following enormous propor- 
Be ent: 8 feet ; girth, 54 feet ; and weight, 36 stones.— Aberdeen 
erald. 

Sensiste Horses.—Laing, in his Travels in Norway, says that the 
—— in that country have a very sensible way of taking their food. 
oon a of swilling themselves with a pailful of water at eteaeht, no 
‘ - t from the fear of not getting any again, and then overgorging 
}- ome *s with dry food for the same reason, they have a bucket of 
van put down beside their allowance of hay. It is amusing to see 
be what relish they take a sip of the one and a mouthful of the other 

rnately, sometimes only moistening their mouths as a rational 0 


Would do while eating a dinner of such dry food. A broken-wi 
orse is scarcely evcr seen in Norway. ee ee 








A Brurau Cutrrir.—A prisoner lately, defending himself on a 
ware of burglary at the Limerick assizes WF asewe the court as fol- 
= Lay A! I committed all the murders and robberies in the county, 
1 y lo :' amas innocent of this charge as the child unborn ; and I on- 
2, wa oh - an hour’s liberty, and I would shoot Malone as dead as 
o. meng » the b——y perjured villian. | hope the Lord will take 
pepe of this world soon ; and I pray to God that my ghcst may be 
. evil spirit, and haunt for life every one who had anything to do in 
fon en ee You have all done your best, andI don’t care a —— 

se An 1, for I could live in a bastable ovenif I had only a smoke of a 
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An AMERICAN CoRVETTE AND A Frencu Fricate.—The fol- 
lowing curious statement is extracted from a Report made to the 
French Mimister of Marine, several months since, by Capt. Bouet Wil- 
laumez, who was lately in command of a French squadron on the West- 
ern coast of Africa, employed jointly with the American and our own, 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. We can scarcely believe that 
the particulars here given are correctly set down, although the sum- 
ming up is precise. 

«In a squadron, discipline is the fundamental basis of all organisa- 
iion. This is an axiom, but if in the beginning of a cruize it be indis- 
pensable to establish discipline by certain restrictions, it is not less ne- 
cessary to raise simultaneously in the breast of seamen the just pride 
of their value and the spirit of emulation. My greatest care was, then, 
to familiarise as quickly_as possible the crews under my command to 
all the exercises of evoliions and war, which give a ten fold strength 
after few months at sea to the men and ships one has in hand; thus 
I profitted all the opportunities which presented themselves when ships 
of the squadron rallied around me to exercise them to sailing and other 
experiments. Inashort time the French squadron was remarkable 
for the quickness and steadiness of its evolutions under sail, and above 
all for the rapidity of raising anchor and setting sails This latter 
operation is of the greatest consequence, for cruisers often anchored in 
shore and having to chase a vessel just perceived on the horizon. I 
will give an example of this, taken at random in my log. ‘On the 22d 
October, 1849, outside of the banks and channel of River Gabon, the 
Penelope, La Recherche, Le Dupetit- Thouars, L’Argus, and L’Ache- 
ron, were at anchor in shore with 80 fathoms chain out. Atsix o'clock 
in the morning, La Penelope signals the squadron to lift up their an- 
chors and set sail; the frigate heaves in her 80 fathoms chain and 
hoists her jib in four minutes, then lets go all her sails in two and half 
minutes, and has performed all and is under complete canvass in eight 
and half minutes.’ The whole squadron dees the same in the same 
time 

**I could have done it in less time on board of the frigate, but the 
corvettes and brigs not having proportionably large crews, I wished to 
stimulate them by rendering all chances equal, and I remarked with 
pleasure, that the best reward I could give was by hoisting only the 
signal of satisfaction. 

‘«The English Commodore being on board of a steam frigate, of 
course all trials of furling or setting sails were out of the question. It 
was, then, with the American Commodore commanding the beautiful 
corvette Portsmouth that I tried some experiments, which I began in 
March, 1850, the two ships having all their sails clued up and jibs 
hoisted. The Penelope had all her sails snug, her studding sail booms 
in, in one minute twenty-five seconds, and forty-five seconds after there 
was not a single man in the rigging. The Portsmouth was three min- 
uves fifteen seconds in d the same, and her people were one minute 
coming down, altogether Mur minutes fifteen seconds, or more than 
double the time of the Penelope. 

«It is eacily perceived what my aim was in endeavouring to repeat 
these experiments with every vessel we met with, and what is my de- 
sign in oolaring fhe superiority of our seamen. It is because there 
are a great number of people in France who take to heart to depreciate 
our ships of war and crews, whilst they extol every bit of wood that 
bears a foreign flag. It is because the navy is not ‘ L’enfant du pays,’ 
or the favorite profession, as it is in England or America.”’ 





Appotutments 


St. James's Patace, March 24. 1851.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
the Hon. Beatrice Byng to be one of the Maids of Honour in Ordinary to her Ma 
jesty, ir. the room of the Hon. Caroline Dawson, resigned. 

‘Sir John Romilly has succeeded Lord Langdale as Master of the Rolls.—Sir 
Alexander Cockburn has been promoted to the office of Attorney-General, in place 
of Sir John Romilly, and is succeeded as Solicitor General b r Page Wood-— 
The Hon. Frederick George Ellis, son of Lord Howard de Walden, to be Unpaid 
Attaché to her Majesty’s Mission at Brussels. 

We understand that Mr Barkly, the present Governor of British Guiana, is to 
be immediately recalled, and his place supplied by the Colonial Secretary, Mr 
Walker, as Lieutenant-Governor; an office which that gentleman filled, aan the 
recall of Sir Henry Light, in 1848, previous to the arrival out of Mr. Barkly. Mr. 
Walker is now on leave in England, but expects to be ordered out immediately, to 
take up his new appointment.— Shipping Gazette. 


Avy. 


-“ 

War-Orricr, Marcu 28.—18th Reg of Ft; Ens J E Swindley to be Lt, 
without pur, v Minter, dec; Ens A Thistlethwayte, from 97th Ft, to be 
Ens, v Swindley. 25th Ft; Lt D E Manners, from 63d Ft, to be Lt, v Newen- 
ham; who ex. 31st Ft; Ens E Temple to be Lt, by pur, v Leeson, who ret. 
55th Ft; Lt C Cliffe, from 3d W I Reg, to be Lt, v Quantrille, whoex. 63d Ft; 
Lt W H Newenham, from 25th Ft, to be Lt, v Manners, who ex. 65th Ft; Lt 
D Bazalgette to be Capt, without pur, v O'Connell, dec; Ens J Barton to be Lt, 
v Bazalgette. 86th Ft; Ens H R Scott to be Lt, by pur, v Baxter, who ret; Ens 
JKD Mesbenals, fram 77th Ft, to be Ens, v Scott. 3d Ft; Ens W G C Gor- 
don to be Adj, v J GoFdon, killed in action. 3d W I Reg; Lt CMG Quantille, 
from 55th Ft, to be Lt, v Cliffe, who ex. 

Drarts ror North AMERICA.—Detachments heve been placed under orders 
to join the Head-quarters of their several regiments in North America :— 

20th Regiment, 2 officers, and 60 men; 23d, 1 officer, and 61 men; 54th, 4 offi- 
cers, and 60 men; 66th, 1 officer, and 40 men; 71st, 1 officer, and 41 men, Rifle 
Brigade, 2d Batt., 2 officers, and 100 men. Total, 11 officers and 362 men. 


Navp. 


By the death of Admiral of the White Sir Edward Hamilton, K.C.B., Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B., becomes Admiral of the Blue, and Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B, 
Rear-Admiral of the Red, and Captain W. W. Henderson, C.B., K.H., Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Sir John Hill, Capt. Superintendent of Deptford Dock- 
Yard is now next on the list for his flag. 

The following officers have been promoted to the rank of Retired Rear Admi- 
ral, under the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the 1st of Septemher, 
1846, without increase of pay :—Captains Joseph Digby, Charles Warde, K.H , 
William Ffarington, James Rattray, and John Allen. 

Admiral Sir John Ackworth Ommanney, K.C.B., of Havant, is equetnin’ to suc- 
ceed Admiral Sir W. H. Gage as Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth. 

Commander W. Moorsom, additional of the Excellent a wi ogg 4 at Ports- 
mouth, is promoted to the rank of Captain.—Purser W- T. Grieve is appointed 











=a) 
secretary to Commodore Peter M‘Quhae, of the Jmawm, 72, arr’ Ja- 
maica.—Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour, K-C.B., in the , 70, 
sailed from St. Helen’s, for Bermuda, on the 24th ult.— Her Majesty's 
Retribution, 28, Capt. Warden, now on a cruise with Commodore Martin's squad- 
ron, has been ordered to Devonport immediately, to be ready to embark 

and stores, if necessary, for the Cape of Good Hope.—The captai crew 
Majésty’s steam-sloop Famer, lost ou the coast of Africa. have been tried by court- 
martial, and acquitted of all blame.—A screw line of-battle ship, the \ 
of 350 horse-power, has been launched at Devonport. Her tonnage is 


she will carry 80 guns. 
Ovituary. 


Lorp DacrE.—We regret tu a thed of Lord Dacre, which took 
place on the 2ist ult, at his seat, the Hoo, in Hertfordshire. The late venerable 
nobleman was in his seventy*séventh year, having been born in 1774. He was 
always a cunsistent Whig in general politics, although he never joined his p 
in supporting the late measures for a free importation of foreign corn. On this 
subject he leaned towards the doctrines of protection. He is succeeded in his 
title and in his estates by his only brother, General Trevor, of Glynden, in Sussex, 
who was a distinguished officer throughout the Peninsular war, and who took the 
name of Trevor on his succeeding to large property in that county. The present 
Lord’s eldest son, the Hon. Thomas Brand, is one of the members for Hertford- 
shire. His second son, the Hon. Henry Brand, has acted as private secretary to 
Sir G. Grey since the accession of the present Ministry to office 

Joun CHAMBRE BRaBAzoN, TENTH EARL oF MEATH.—This venerable noble. 
man, ‘son of Anthony, eighth Earl of Meath, by Grace his wife, daughter 
of John Leigh, Esq., of Rose Garland, county Wexford, represented the ancient 
and eminent Norman family of Brabpzon, founded by J Le Brabazon, 
called “the great warrior,’ whose uame occurs on the roll of Battle Abbey. His 
Lordship was born April %h, 1772; succeeded to the Irish earldom, at the de- 
cease of his brother William, in 1797; and was created a Peer of the United 
Kingdom, as Baron Chaworth, in 1831. He married, 31st December, 1801, Me- 
losina Adelaide, daughier of John, first Earl of Clanwilliam, and had issue a 
daughter, Theodosia, married in 1832 to Archibald, Earl of Gosford, and four 
sons, of whom the eldest surviving, William Lord Brabazon, sacceeds as eleventh 
Earl of Meath: he is married to Harriet, daughter of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart , 
and has a son and heir, Reginald. 


GENERAL THE Hon. Sir AvexanpsrR Dorr, G.C.H., or Deteaty Castiz, 
Co. ABERDEEN.—The services of this gallant officer extended over a consider- 
able period. He entered the army as Ensign, 66th Foot, in 1793, and served at 
Gibraltar, in Flanders, in the East Indies. and in Egypt, in the expedition under 
Sir David Baird. In 1806 he commanded the centre column at the attack on 
Buenos Ayres, and in 1816 was presented with a sword by the officers of the 88th 
whe had fought under him. In 1838 he attained the full rank of General, and had 
previously, in 1831, obtained the colonelcy of the 37th Regiment. Sir Alexan- 
der was second son of Alexander, third Earl of Fife, and brother and heir pre- 
sumptive of the present Peer. He married, in 1812, Anne, py daughter of 
James Stein, Esq., of Kilbagie, and leaves issue two sons and two daughters ; viz. 
James, M.P., who is married to the second daughter of the late Earl of Erroll ; 
George-Skene, also in Parliament; Catherine, married to John Lewis Ri \. 
Esq. ; and Louisa Tollemache, wife of Richard Brooke, Esq. Sir Alexander 
died at Perey Cross, Walham-green, on the 21st ult., in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. 

ApMiRAL 81k Epwarp Hamitton, Bart., K.C.B.—We regret to arnounce 
the death of that most distinguished officer, the hero of the celebrated ~—— 
expedition of the Hermione, Admiral of the White, Sir Edward Hamilton, K.C.B., 
better known as “ Captain of the Surprise.”” We believe there are now only 
three survivors of that desperate affair which has rendered the name of Hamilton 
immortal in naval annals. 


Peter, Count D’ALTon.—Died, in Kildare street, Dublin, on the 23d of 
March, 1851, Peter, Count D’ Alton, of Grenanstown-house, in the county of Tip- 
perary, D.L., aged 75. Count D’ Alton was a Count ef the Holy Roman Empire, 
and had served with distinction in the Austrian service in the years 1792 and 
1793. He afterwards served for a short time in the English service. His father, 
who had intermarried with the ancient Irish House of Macarthy More, was shot 
at Dunkirk in 1795, while in the command of the Austrian troops, covering 
the retreat of the late Duke of York. Peter, Count D' Alton, was married in De- 
cember, 1795, to Rosalie, the daughter of Nicholas, thirteenth Baron Trimbles- 
town, who died in 1815. Count D’Alton has left issue, two sons and one daugh- 
ter. Edward, his eldest son, now inherits the title and estate f the family ; 
Richard, the second son, resides in France; and his daughter, who is now a 
widow, was married to General Eustace. There were few more ancient or more 
distinguished Roman Catholic families than the D’ Altons, of Grenanstown, nt 
D' Alton served the office of high sheriff of the county of Tipperary in the year 
1840.—Nenagh Guardian. 


The death of Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart., atthe venerable age of 89, has 
just been made known. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his grandson, S. 
H. Northcote, Esq., Secretary to the Royal Commission for conducting the Great 
Exhibition — At his residence, the Woodlands, Torquay, the Rev. Peter “ 
M.A aged 68, second son of the late Egerton Leigh. eq. of the W eet-hall, 
Leigh. Cheétitre.— On Christmas-day, 1850, at were near Fort Hare, 
British Caffraria, Courtney Parker Tyssen Stacey, late of H.M. 45th iment, 
aged 26, eldest son of Courtney Stacey, Esq., of Sandling-place, near Ma e, 
Kent.—Major-General Edgar Wyatt, of the Bengal Army, aged 69.—At Llwyn- 

wern, North Wales, Major Johnson Ford, late of the 43d Light Infantry.—At 

ucia, Jamaica, Edward Binns, Esq, M.D., author of “ The Anatomy of p,” 
&c.—At Shangana Castle, Bray, in her 80th year, Lady Cockburn, relict of the 
late General Sir George Cockburn, G.C.H.—Major Garnett Warburton, late of 
the Hon. £.I.C.S., and son of the late Bishop of Cloyne.—At Edinbu Capt. 
Charles Hope Reid, R.N., of Grangehill, Ayrshire, aged 76.—At Larkhall-lane,. 
Stuckwell, John Wood, Esq., Assist.-Comm.-Gen —In Charles-street, Berkeley- 
square, Miss Byng, sister of the late George Byng, Esq., M.P., and of the Bark 
ot Strafford At Hopton-hall, near Lowestoft, Major-General James Cock, of the 
Hon. EI. Co’s. Bengal Army, aged 69.—Capt. John Mead, R.N.—Dr. James 
Allan, R.N., Deputy Medical Inspector.—In this city, on Tuesday evening last, 
Mr. Austin Phillips. a well-known member of the musical profession oe At Wool. 
wich, on the 25th ult., Major Genl. Parker, C.B., of the Royal Artiliery, Lt. 
Governor of the Royal Mi' ey! Academy.—Mr. Sergeant Ludlow, one of the 
Commissioners in the Court of Bankruptcy for the Bristol district, and formerly 
town clerk of that ci'y. 


, and 











“THERE IS A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, ani the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
gate Hill, London, are bsppy to say, that while they devote their assiduity to the 
parations for the summer, t are not unmindful that they have gained a pre-eminence. 


hey will maintain that pre-eminence by selling the best articles, having the most re ena . 
ieled variety, paying to their patrons the most Ssidnows attention, combined with at aod 


economy. ‘hewinvite every stranger in London to investigate their unequalled 
of clotuing, suilable not only for the present season, but to the approaching summer, 

In the Bespoke Department, their system of charging separately for the cloth from the 
making and trimming, has gained unbounded satisfaction. 

’ The ae stock for the present season embraces everything that : kill and capital 
an command. 

Saxony dress-coats, 188. 6d. to 30s.; extra Sax 338. to 42s., frock coate 3s, extra; Sax- 
ony Llama cloth.paletots, sleeves &c. lined with oilk 248. (this coat can be worn either as 
4 k or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s. to 12s.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
colour, 16s. 6d. to 30s.; trousers 88. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 33.; Alpecca 58. 

atterns, table of price ged of fashions, guide to self-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can forward his own orders ; and schedules for the information of those re- 
quiring naval, military or emigrant’s ouifits are sent to all parts of the kingdom, free of 


expense. 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, 


Loudon. 
Ap!.12 15t 





% REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
D®4ts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, whick will be cashed at Any Bank 
IN THE UsiteD KINGDOM; 


Also Packaces oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
Any Part or Evurere, by x 
EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLaNTic Express, 
At Adame & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the of sailing of avery STEAMER 
TO EUROPE. . el Api i2. yr. 





IMPORTANT TO ALL CHARTERED INSTITUTIONS, 
AND TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


Fo April, contains (in 36 ) a Synopsis of the Laws of every State in the Union, 
to be followed by those of ada and New Brunswick) under the lame om 
Rho a a tA a ee Damages’ on Fo. 
jon of the Usury Laws. . on Inland Bills of Exchange. Y. on 
ss Bills of Exchange. VI. Grace on Sight Bills, Checks, Drafis, &c, with the a of 
1850--1, and Decisious of the Courts. 
The Bunkers’ Magazine also contains the following Works entire, either of which may be had 
in a segarate vol. For Sale by all Booksellers 
I, Gripart’s Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. $2 50 
Il. Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. 8vo, $0 75. 
lil. J R. McCutcocn’s Essays on Interest, Usury Laws, Exchange, Money, Coins, Bul- 
lion, &c. with copious notes, * 
The Bankers’ Magazine is published monthly, 4 pp. octavo, (single Nos. not sold) 65 per 
annum. 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor and Publisher, 
111 Washington Street Boston; 50 Wall Street, New York. 


a Ag Postage of the Magazine after July Ist, will be 2 1-2 cents per No. under 
miles. 





SANDERSON'’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 
28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


us favorite Establishment, having been considerably enlarged during the past fall, is 
now ready for the reception entertainment of Transient VistToRs. ina 
retired and quiet | cation, and possessing all the appliances and conveniences of the r 
establishments without their noise and bustle, it is liarly adapted for families and per- 
sons seeking comfort. Dinner served at Fiveo’clock. Suites of roome with private meals, 
at a moderste charge. : 


New York, April, 1351. 
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SgTBD OR CRANE 


Sirect or sis Ofice. 


Pe Cooper. revised an 
Ww: D WING—B. 4.8 Fenimore The apenas 
TGs a one volume, ae ee reas Notes, &c. . 
ernando De Sote.— Theokese re Ievng, 
ms, ' J CONQUEST OF Le « ma en Ay ing, MA 
SICRENSS HOUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 47—Price 6 Cente 
G. P. PUTNAM has nearly ready for publication. 

THE ALHAMBRA: by Washbiogton Irving. 

THE TWO ADMIRALS: by Fenimcre Cooper. 

THE WATER WITCH: by the same. 

ROMANCE DUST, FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER, by Dr. Mayo. 

SECOND LOVE: or The World’s Opinion: by Martha Martell. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING; by Gilbart. 

MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE; Part V. 

DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 48, 49 and 50. 

COMMENTARY ON ECCLESIASTES; by Prof, Stuart. 

MANUAL OF THE FINE ARTS; with new Preface, 4th edition. 

‘RURAL HOURS : by Miss Cooper ; 5th edition, with an original Index, &c. 

THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD: by Elizatheth Wetherell : 34 eaition. 

THE WORLD'S PROGRESS—Dictionary of Dates: by G. P. Putnam; 5th edition, with 
addenva 


& LAVENGRO; by George Borrow. The Seventh Thousand, two editions, fine and 
common. 


PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN e OR WATE@-COLOURS, 
s BY J. + WANDESFORDE, 
:* BROADWAY. ai 
PECI 8 he nd terms known, by applying as above, or at the establish - 
S coun of tess: Williame & Stevens,33 Broadway. . 


1D. —A, young Women wants 0 situation 00 oeseen 











GENTLEMAN advertising on behalf of an pape and highly, educated lady, 
Ag oo Goomeng CS" a siTUATION A AS INSTRUCTRESS in a genileman’s family, is desirous 
the eye of parents or guardians requiring 4 person competent 


to to talleriahe phere ing An acquaintance with pdr Jeaqeages and — is of course 
understood stating 


. . Address, post-paid, , to Miss Margaret E. Cameron, New 
= Post Office. 
No objection to travel. meh 22—3t 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 
(Late Baker & ScRIBNER,) 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Will be shortly issued, 


R. ¥-GRAPHS: or, Sketches from Fresh Impressions of S-enery, Celgbrities, and 
Ae os N. Parker Willis. : 1 vol. 12mo. No portion of this book bed eppentos te 
Mr. Willie's wots i previously pubiished. 


By IT aapees. ~~ Treatise intended to eecte and explain a Physiol 
i dey the T Practice of all o connected vith th nyelolog? 
and “Trainin ng of Ore. 





of 
F Rew ota aioe Pr and Garden Trees, at Standard warts. 
Sree ul Sulhabio Varitie for dlferet por posce and 8 + tg va de 9 
dens, 
of Disense, Deswestien Destraction of Insee nsects, Descriptions and Uses of 
, ke tat me s of one hundred and fifty sures, vo ng 


presenti: 
parts of ‘Trees, all Practical Operations, Forms of Trees, Designs fur Plantatio 
ee By P. Barry, of th the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rechester, New-York” 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SYDNEY—Wi |! Sketches of some of his Contemporaries and 
from the Correspondence and Political Writings. By G. Van Santvoord. 1 vol. 


tek fi Aas GLENNS—A Family History, by J. L. M’Connel, author of ‘‘Talbot & Vernon,” &c. 


A eral MOTHER’S ee Ella Rodman. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 


FS* LEV ER EOOL UNITED STATES MAIL Fag yaad BALTIC, Capt. 
p will de with the Mails for rope, Ps ly, on 
Wednesday, “april the ‘ie 16theat | al Ty Schock, + from her berth at the foot of street. 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
Positively nofreight will be received on board after Mondey evening, April 14th. 
The Steamer PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail on the 10th May. 








FREBMASONRY. 
M. Y, 
ALL vile bovk ean be eat by ASONR a wrlin Se onareringe ptce 05. By remitting the 


olumes ps English boo! sold for one- 
“teu soriginal price fore 3 for exam eres splendid illumttcaled Buglish Prayer Book, 


WM. GOWAN’S, 
178 Fulton street, New York. 





4 HARPS. 
” REO WEE B OO., ahere and Lnpesters of G Grand, eter es 
; attention ofadmirers of this beau’ instrument, to the 


J. F. BROW ction he has for eal com oom in etyloand finish. From 
oom establihmonts in Barope, be i Dahle s'6 as Capneeirwnente 


of tin tone, ich, and perfec ne ther with such improv 
ment as them par for extremes of climate, in 


1 

‘ received per mail. Harps 

by the euthore, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for an ecb 
Sk Gram und vecstved. if not on hand, by the next arrival. ’ me Biase. 








N. CURRIER, 
PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
NO. 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK. 

Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beaa- 
tifully coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists, Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 

E, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In thig collection may be 
found a few very fine impressions from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Co). 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER- 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, and CUNARD LINES. 

Also. Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
record of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. i 

PRINTS FRAMED in a superior manner, in every variety of style, at short rotice, and on 
reasonable terms. 


Also, the largest collection of c' Seegeee ts So ant in this couu suitable f 
country trade or exportation, many ving in three languages, ~ feb wr Sad 








AYS5R'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
OR THE CURE OF*COUGHS, COLD: eee pr hONGe S,WHOO 
. GOUGH, CROU PLASTHMA Menon — 
eat dincilen Utotrackenstan bits ot peo facilitate the a 
Lm Sag ee its cuozment, and oven pociong the | oa of ‘human my of pon 
can benames virtues I'dae honed counwy, Eis aneten beptel 


country, has proven beyond a 
no medicine or combination of medicines kno’ surely control 
sericea fae ee accep 


“James C. Ayer—Sir: I b I have used pees Coerey Pesofln my ewe.cpeof co-ed 
the relief difficulties. If inion peripr 
Sucas Seahanp civdlan, ponene wstiberty to une has yeu at nape 7 
Epowarp Hircucock, L.L.D. 


From the celebrated | PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, M.D., L. L.D., Professor of 
Chemistry ie College, Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scientific 
Sockaties st danerion eed Erope. " 


“ I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable com best articles in 
the Materia Medica, wrd'a very Gundaee teusnay lor he cats ef datos heteenel 


Carflew Haven, Ct, Nov. 1, 1840. 
RR s'- PATTISON, President of the S.C. Senate, states he has used the Cherry Pec 
wonderful success, to cure an inflammation of the | 


lungs. 
gpa ae Salles 


. Dr.J.0. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir : I constantly usi 5 Oenre tes 
sind prefer to any other medicine for pulmona sou sm obeorraten 
that have to deface al ot t eure and 
5 aps Se ree ey ae aes © Ee ben 


Respectfully yours, I. 8. Cusuman, M.D 


es Li eg ts otf JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., at by 





NEW YORE CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
648 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
feb 15—ly 


— OF COAL REDUCED. 
has reduced price of all kinds of Coal. Consumers can 
Range, Puroace, Ora, or Sve izes at sbort woaee by heaving 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 
Aer 1stof May, he ca ,he can be found at95 Sixth Avenue (opposite 6th Street,) and 131 Eloveath 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S BPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Hieitetnetter ene Sf the Medical Profession 0 of this cliy the following oa its 


of its efficacy. 
Fgeencghrom Oued Oras abs tered eels 
“It sarchdiy eonssiaed and tn ones —, pati yen pee 























AGENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF IRELAND. 
REMITTANCES TO GREAT BRITAIN. . 

The National Bank of Ireland has established an Agency in this City, and has appointed 
the und: its only authorized nt in the United States. All persons wishing to send 
mouey to any per of Eng land, Bovtlend, Ireland or Wales, can get Bills drawn by him a 

nt of the Bank, for lange of small a payable at sight, on any of the Branch Estab- 
ts of the National k in Ireland 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments throughont England and Wales, viz: 

The National Provincial Bank of England, | J,ondon and County Bank, 
Bank of Liverpool, York Union Bank, 
Manchester and Live 1 District Bank, Chesterfield Banking oor 
West of Engiand and South Wales Dis- Lah ey Compa\ 

trict Ban uddereficla Union Bank, 
Wilis and Dorset Bankin ao reanehire Banking Co. 
Devon and Cornwall Ban’ Ae Company, | Shettield Banking Company. 

pany, 








Bradford Banking Com 

Also, on the following Banking Establishments in Scotland, namely, on the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland Clydesdale Bonking Com 
Ayrshire Banking Company, , | Eastern Bank of Seouland : 


The Subscriber will also receive money for the purpose of remitting the same to parties 
in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, without any extra charge. 
jan 11 C. E HABICHT, 94 Wall Street, New York 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INGETSUSION combines a large and well selected Lib: , both tor referenceand 
commodious period Poe agen p beens furnished reeding rooms, liberally sup- 


ee American jicals newspapers. 
bacribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 


= eign and woot mv right or igre, wih en enaeal charge 
ie Teme which ee es $75, thus’ reader’ ng the share 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; Suan eaeiihetnalbenni 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


UIFB ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
a, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal ‘Assent, Zith July, 1833. 
“A Savincs Bana ror THE Wipow AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 











ohn J. Palmer 
Saks Boorman, | ad sche fickvere, 
Geor ge Barc m. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robent J. Dillon, 
William Van Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. —" J. Kearny Rogers, M. D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Jenaties | pees eC ey Hoffman, 
John ‘a ‘onsul, enry Tiffany, 
Douaid Melivata Dr. 3-H. McCallon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Sea’ 
Israel Whitney, | jah D. Brigham 7 | . 
re William Eutiott ~” ° en: 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates remium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
ee on iners,and Ansanl Report of 1b, kc, can be had free of ¢ ©, on application at 


Wall street, and of ents. 
* bar of he is | —~ invested in the Siates, in the names of three of 
ns leesl dcestioe, te omtaas—avetiahte always to Assured in cases of disputed claims 


or 
days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without fotfeiture 


of 
Portes hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which _ —— them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by the note or deposit o; 





pietios} Bussiness ettend dally at one o’clock, P. M, 1.71 Wall St and at the Uff 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications ressedto. 
, J. LEANDER omy es. oll 
jan 5 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


aes SOMEANTE * is prepared to grant ASSURANCES ON javes, whether single 
Ties is concerned. si - ag — - witel the rsh of 
Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data id the C 
enabled, frou its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money comenny 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable jhan the low raie of interest at- 
their generally large expenditure can 
An exact of @ seatete end qaprediurs & taneelh blished by the Com 
forwarded to all who may be she . nels 
Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it - said that i¢ eof ate Funds in Conada, 
and that it does not consequently ute to the immense sum of mo: 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Fo yeign Companies for in which a cub: 
bouring 
continue the payment of 
representative 


compeliion Great Britain nor the neigh! 
“re disinclined, or unable 
pany wil grant Policies pa able'at death fairty 


of 
Pat oy yg ty it further 
eee at name Ul peau eoeee | 


Phree-fourths of the rofits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly di amongst 
policy holders thus thao eanated. a = 
peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


ft 


Ff 





~ 
co», 
> 








To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 
Age. | Annual HE ; Anaual Hf. Yearl 
- remium’ | Premium Age ~ ; y Quarterly 
2.68.4. a s. d. aad , ee d. 3 sa 4d. 
2 | 117 4 ois 7 434 2@ |I9 6 4) 07 0 
3122 9/111 | on 2 im oo” 8 09 Oo 
3 | 29 15 2 | 012 10 3% 1/20 21/1071 ow 6 
% | 216 7/18 1 ol 9 % 1/26 411 8° 8] og 3 





J 
Tabies o! forms vt and ai! 
omnes Rates, proposal, a iia ec may be obtained at the Head 
HOMAS M. SiIMONS, 
$8 King Street. Hamiltcn. 9th Apr ii 1850. a | 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The will tea’ , and N 
niet who — peSuneay 























8T. DENIS Ist January. 
Follansbee, master. ist Bey... ° *- 
6 . eee 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February .......++ (16th od 
Everleigh, master. } 16 Jane vvrecconse x4 $i Jaap.” 
seeeeeceeeee November 
BALTIMORE, lst March,........+0«- (16th , 
Conn, master. $i July. ggeoed ST fet aoe 
WILLIAM TELL, new. ; Cen , 
Willard, master. {i ugust .... . fis 
wanes aT lst December... . --. (16th January. 
are class Ni Bost, Subs vonssio requisi 
comfort and convenience of” passengers conmanded "by" meq Sep 
1 anca ao ib eubecribor Sieerinoat wines olga those 
“m cpesge bat actual 
—— BOYD & Hl CKEN, 
is alls 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION r. 


Tiipendhr, sod he NUMBOLD?, D. Linn, commander, wil ieave New Yorks 








and Southam pton, for the 
wsterwat: : Sinan: 

Humboldt... March 8 | Humboldt ie apn 
Franklin April 5] Franklin fy -— ° 
Humboldt... y 38 boldt bose June 4 
Franklin sees May 31 er July > 
Humboldt ec. June 28 | Humboldt seee July % 
Franklin sone July 26) Franklin sees Aug. 27 
Humboldt cone Aug. 2%} Humboldt eoee Sept, % 

lin cece Sept, 20) Franklin tees Ot. 2 
Humboldt eres Oct. *18 | Humboldt seve Nov. 1) 
Franklin sees Nov, 15} Franklin soe Dec. 17 
Humboldt sees Dec. 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steqmnans, balll ox: ressly for Goyernment service, of 2200 tons burthen 
. dation for paogenge for sperd, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their A — Td 
ations most aporoved 
a both going and returning, they offer to Proceeding 
z ~¢-* eanqut over cay other line in the eclnonty of both ise and money 
Price of BS See Tek wm Seeenes HAvre, ..ccccccccvess 
From Havre or Southampton to New York cessecsessescecsssseeceeeves nn 
pda A aye 


for freight or passage. apply te 
: ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 98 Broadway, 


WILLIAM ISELIN Harre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Soutbempton 
feb 1 





T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
muda and St, Thomas on 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda...........00-seeeeecseees O35 
Do do Bt, THOMAS.....scecrceccsececesses 710 
There is regular Mai] communication between 3:. Thomas and all the West Indis 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. 
The MERLIN will take freight. A to 
dec 2) poly E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadwey. 


Tes 33 Byres AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS a 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Hall. 
fax to land at receive Mails and Passengers. 








Captains. Captains 
Arebla... apehabusniianinaseostns a ne Ta, pcasccdtiacsteinsntnnd ° : 
r abd aly be wrecdedes docccces ‘ BRR. coccccccecvcccccscocccs Cc. H. Ede 
Europa.......-+. erccvecevecrecece des G. BURG OIOs 6000s crcdccccssececs Sacral § 
AMROTIER. 0000+ ccnccccccacceccoses :N. | te WOME Ric 00am 0 cvccs deadessees m. Harriss 
Cambria.......... sererescccssecceced. Leltch 


These vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red on 
port. 

















From 
Canada...... Boston... 
a oe. .+ New York 
merica OstOn .... 7 il Sout 

Asia..... eocccccecoccces New York..... ne a0 ay 0th, “ 
Niagara ....-0+es00s06+ BOBUOR.. 6. cess ceeees v.+ Wednesday .. «+-May 4th « 
Europa ....0--eeeesee, NOW ae oooees Wednesday ....+..0+-May 2ist, “ 
Cambria. Rosen « secces + seeeereees Wednesday... +ecewe May 2th; “ 
Africa ... New York...-.- ++» Wednesday .......0..June 4th, “ 
Canada .. soces «+» Wednesday ...... 008. June 11th, “ 
Asia ... ew York +» Wednesday ......s...June 18th, « 
Americ BOStOD,....+ » eveee: coos WEdNCBABY .oes0es0s une 25th, “ 
Pomage is hret cabin from New York aneae Liverpool........-+++«-8120 
insecond do do GBascoccescccccccccces 


No oma Passengers ~vill be taken i. “ae M rther notice. 
Bera nots = ret g Poa _ er ay, until fu n 
w c ons ie beyo an amount for personal expenses. 
An exporienced surgeon on a seth - 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply . E. CUNARD, RD, Jt. 
French, German, and other forei, received and brought 
goods. rough bills of jeding a are = pees Havre to Ne ¥ er icy + ag ri Bei 


After the Ist of April next, the rate of freight by the ab: 
be materially volnetd. » ght by the above steamers from Liverpoo) will 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS., 
The ships gee espns 4 this oe are a he- 
















PACIFIC... Ceocneecccecccvcscncsecscscesccesosanscese toe owt 
BALTIC... ees — 
ADRIATIC .....0sccesesecenssececsereeee soeeeeseeseses O@pt,. Grafton 
ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government se 
has bee ipad ny ~ ha AG ae also in their Ex, es, tO ensure strength and spond, 
mY rice of Se Gobr oAse Laverda gis" Baa extra 
m or 
An perleoced « ae aapee estached ve Goch? “ea - 
ex to ship. 
Sho vetinees bo ancbred until pabd tor ° 
PROPO 
From ans York SED DATES OF SAILING, ; 
--March oe 1851 wooce February. eee + Sth, 185) 
ebruary ..-.++ ‘22nd, “ 
“ +-March.... 8th, “4 
Me -March.. P * 22d) " 
- April... 9th, “ 
re ril... Soih, “ 
» BY.s0e eos 14th, “ 
r+ Ww bectOPrcdhsacecc: 28th; ad 
anoogeme ercecee 11th, * 
* se rensceens 25th, “ 


coe 3 ~ Awe 
a Wednesdey..7, July .. 
ys Wednesday.... Aupust , 











© Wednesday.... August. ’ “ 

seas September,. bf Wednesday. - goptember ae” s 
eeeee- October .eee. ‘11th, m2 Wednesday .. September...... 17th, ¢ 
Tl October ......25th, * Wednesday....October..........1st, “ 
-eooe. November .....8th, “ Wednesday....October..,..... 15th, “ 
-November .... "22d, be Wednesday... - October, . eooce-.29th, * 
December .... 6th, “ Wednesday.... November ..... -12th, a 

° December .... 20th, “ Wednesday om vember ° “ 








Wed dnesday.. 
Wed 


J sees 


Der Relght ov postage, OPT an COLLINS, No, 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIRL G0, Liner Ani Yar, oF 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard: . Paris. 
ova msn tnd en yale tee, 


ressed. 
After the first of April next, the rate of freight 
will be materially reduced. xt, ight by the above Steamers from Réverposl, 


NEW. YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
HE Pro oy A e the ig —*4 of ars between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for rom eac rt on the Ist, Lith, 16th, 
the ships to succeed each other in the follow wing case yaad 30th of ever month, 
Ships. * ns. 
Isaac Webb. . ? 











From New York From Liverpool. 
Mar. l.. “SUNY, Bee "Nov. ! Apr. 6 Aug. 2 -Dec. 16 


















«26.0, | 
sees Apr. ‘fe Aug. 1 Des. Dcecok ee 
eccccceld.coccces Th, coe ll 26.......26 +226 
eeeee coos 16..005 0 Bin seneeeee16| Feb. 1,..June 1...0ct. 1 


+: + seallesccceeLLeoees 
‘* LMay 1. ‘Bept...1 16. 





eeceslBsccce 16.0.0. "16 
eeollesess vied seeeeDBeeeeee 
26 Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 


soceeeldsccees = shee 















+016 ati é Dec 1 
howe ~ ee "Bs cccamcecceaBh oecsese an Brees | erent | 
class, are com ded b: of character 

_ ote shipe a = SS SSE ee cot 

siya tesdan eraaises ‘adhered to. Te 
Price of Pageage jo Liv ive besecsereevessseeee GTS 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Conste 

KERMIT & CAROW, N.Y. ; 


A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. Henry Cla “aad Oar 


ci 
SPOFFORD, TILESTUN 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. pS Pf 


Ageuts for ships M: Men 
r ships i tpguetien Mee on sonume, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 


HUE & CO. or C. H. MARSHAL 
BARING,. BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo ils, SO, © ¥. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKBTs. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 








HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi euc 
detain arterial ae 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, vixen ee 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing fror 

New York. London. 
1 ,new, Hovey, May 8 Sept 8, Jan. 8{June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. % 
perms ‘ “4 « 24) July 13, Nov. 13, March 4 
we mamptin, new, F ae June ay Oct, 3 Feb. 38 28, 28, 

. . am p! “ce » 

Hendrik Hudson, " Wars,” |suly'8, Nor. 8) Marcial Bm, Dee Ans 3 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, 4, 24. “ 22) Sept. 15, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dee's April ‘ ? rf 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, 24 34 glove, i Feb. is’ June 18 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded b 
—_ Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 8 rt ay =f the beet deecriP- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 outward, for wines 
and — Neither the captains nor owners of these will be | ; repek Dh my to letters, 
packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills f Lading are igned therefor. A 

ply to, OHN GRISWOL 70 out e street, 
and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, ’ Dondor. 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








